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; TO) ADVERTISERS. 


HE success of the “ Literary World” has already ren- 
dered it the pest Apverrisina Mepium for The 
Trade ; and as the rates of Advertising have heretofore 
beenin proportion to its circulation, without reference to 
remuneration to the Proprietors, they are obliged to a 
pe ~ advertisements hereafter offered for insertion, the 
ollowing 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, . . 75 

One Column, a - - +» 400 

One Page, y a - « 1009 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 

YEARLY TERMS. 

Bighteen Lines, . . . «© «. « 3000 

One Column, ‘ . 2 ‘ ac ah 

ALL ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before Tuesday 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will bs 
inserted until forbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publishers. 

ADVERTISERS BY THE Year, occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad- 
pees « creatine sent to occupy or fill the space en- 

To Cuanaz an ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 

To Wirupraw an ApvVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforehand. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 


136 Nassau st., cor. Beekman. 
New York, October 23, 1847. 





THE 
ART-UNION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Knox with Queen of Scots. 
A Giadaguishinn beaten of tata Art-Union le, that Prise- 
select works of art, to suit them- 
selves, from any public exhibition in the United States. 


Pelee af Sanaa, @ pee shears. 


N P. RIDNER, 
jraee “ Art-Union Building ” 497 Broadway. 
VOL. IT. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER. 
JOHN R. THOMPSON 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
For January, 18438. 


CONTENTS: 

Ist. Ten Original Prose Articles, 
2d. Ten Original Pieces of Poetry, 
34. The Editor's Table, 

4th. Notices of New Books. 

Just Received and for sale by 
HENRY KERNOT, 
Up town Bookstore, 633 Broadwav. 


*,* Price $5 per Annum, payable in advance; or 
50 cents per number. j29 4t 





BETHUNE’S POEMS, 


LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, 
With other Fugitive Poems, 
BY THE REV. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 


As one arranges in a simple vase 
A little store of unpretending flowers, 
So gathered I some records of past hours, 
And trust them, gentle reader, to thy grace, 
Nor hope that in my pages thou wilt trace 
‘The brilliant proof of high poetic powers ; 
But dear memorials of happy days, 
When heaven shed blessings on my heart like showers, 
Clothing with beauty e’en the desert place ; 
Till I with thankful giadness in my looks, 
Turned me to God, sweet nature, loving friends, 
Christ's liule children, well worn ancient books, 
The charm of art, the rapture music sends ; 
And sang away the grief thaton man's lot attends. 


AN ELEGANT VOLUME, 
Beautifully printed and bound, in various styles. 
[For Notice see Literary World, No. 46.] 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES, 
Its Present Condition, &c., &c. 


By MRS. L. C. TUTHILL. 


“ Behold those broken arches, that oriel ali unglazed, 
That crippled line of column bleaching in the sun. 
The delicate shaft stricken midway, and the flying 





buttress 
Idly stretching forth to hold up tufted ivy.” 
M. ©. Tupper. 


AN ELEGANT &vo. VOLUME 
With nearly two hundred Iilustrations. 
[For Notice, see Literary World, No. 59.| 


HARRIS’S PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE 
oF 


DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 3d Edition much enlarged, with 159 pages of addi- 
tional matter, and 


EIGHTY NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Just Ready. 
RANKING’S 
HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT, 


No. 6, for January, 
Containing a complete account of the uses of 


CHLOROFORM, 
With Woodcuts. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


j29 1f Publishers, PHILADE).PHIA. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


HF subscriber has received by the Steamer Washing- 
ton, a new supply of Fine Engravings, of various 
styles and choice subjects, colored and uncolored, suitable 
for framing or portfolios, which he offers for sale at mode- 
rate prices. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Honorary Sec’ry, 
“ Art-Union Building,” 
497 Broadway. 
Also on Hand, 
Some very beautiful Water-Color Drawings by various 
English Artists, and a Collection of Sketches in Oil by 
Huntington. jy29 Istptf 


DIGEST 


OF THE 


MARYLAND REPORTS. 


By NORRIS, BROWN & BRUNE. 
“ A Digest of the Maryland Reports has long been need- 








ed. To the Maryland practitioner such must necessarily 
have been the case, but still to him the want has resulted 
in the impos tion of additional labor. But to the Bar out 
| of Maryland it was peculiarly felt, as it almost excluded 
the Maryland Reports from the professional arsenal. We 
have carefully examined its pages, and we feel bound to 
say that, with not more than two exceptions, it is decided 
ly the best Digest which has been published in this coun- 
try. That the editorial sceptre had been split into a tripod, 
augured, we at first feared, but badly for success, as the 
grand pre-essential to a good analysis is unity of design. 
But we have been agreeably surprised, not only with the 
philosophical accuracy of the general plan of the cam- 
paign, but with the rigorous precision with which each in- 
dividual syllabus is pressed into its appropriate place. 
The typography of the book is excellently executed, and 
the size, 1000 pages, reaches that maximum beyond 
which increase becomes a nuisance.’’—Review in Penn- 
sylvania Law Journal. 
Published by 
CUSHING & BROTHER, 
262 Baltimore st. 


C & B. are agents for the sale of Maryland Reports, and 
many of the Reports of other States. j29 6t 





Auction Sales of 
BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, &c.,, &c. 


| COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 


AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
| 191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


| yr. particular attention to the sale of Public and 
| Private Libraries, and everything connected with 
| Literature and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are constant- 
ly held at their sales-room, where the facilities for the ar 
rangement, exhibition, and disposal of literary property are 
unsurpassed. 

Lot sules are held semi-weekly during the business 
| seasons 
| Liberal cash advances made on consignments of Books, 
Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., intended for eve- 
ning and private sales. 








Just Received from London. 


Medium. 
5 “ “ “ “ ty “ Fe tee ' 
7 “ “ “ “ “ “ peria B 
5 « “ “ “ “  « — Columbien. 
jyli uw 





COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 
Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 
E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 


No. 6 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish the following Valuable Works, designed for the 
use of Schools and Colleges :— 


THE UNITED STATES ARITHMETIC, by W. 
Vogdes, Professor of Mathematics in the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, with a Key. 


THE FIRST PART OF THE UNITED STATES 
Arithmetic, being the first 104 pages of the United States 
Arithmetic, embracing the rules to Compound Division 
inclusive, with 16 additional pages of miscellaneous ex- 
ercises, Price half that of the whole work. 


The above named works are used as text books in 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia (37,000 pupils in 
attendance), Baltimore, Chicago, Lancaster, Pa., 
Camden, N.J., &e. 


THE UNITED STATES PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
by Prof. Vogdes, in press, and will soon be published. 


THREE THOUSAND EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, 
by D. Ring, 3d edition, witha Key. A class book in the 
public schools of Baltimure,&c. It is adapted to use in 
connexion with all systems of Arithmetic. 


A SYSTEM OF DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 
by A. F. and 8. W. Crittenden. The science is here | 
presented in such a form as to be within t e comprehen- | 
sion of a grammar schoolboy of ordinary capacity. The 
bt onl is extensively used in various sections of the 

nion, 





LEXICON SCIENTIARUM. A Dictionary of Terms 
used in the various branches of History, Astronomy, 
Botany, Geology, Geometry, Hygiene, Mineralogy, 
Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Zoology , &c. By H. 
MacMurtrie, M.D., &c., Profe of A , Physiolo- 

y, and Natural History, in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. Just published 


PEALE'S GRAPHICS. A System of school exercise for | 
the education of the Eye, and the training of the hand, 
as auxill uy to writing, geography, and drawing. In use 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, the High School 
of Baltimore, Rutgers’ Female Institute, New York, 
Gitard College, &c. 


CONTROLLERS’ COPY SLIPS. Used in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. These Copy Stips are of the 
round style of writing, as opposed to the Carstairian, or 
angular style; and consist of four sets, viz.: Large 
Hand, Text Hand, Round Hand, and Introduction to 





sentences, commencing with different Letters of the 
Alphabet. 


ALPHABETICAL OUTLINES IN GERMAN TEXT, 
Old English, Plain, and Ornamental Print, together with 
examples of Shading in each style; intended to facili- 
tate improvements in the branch of Penmanship. By 
W. A. Harding. 


DRAWING-BOOK OF FLOWERS AND FRUIT; 
with beautifully coloured Miustrations. By Mrs. Anne 
Hill, This work has received the commendation of 
two of the most distinguished arti-ts of our country— 
Messrs. Thos. Sully and John Neagle. 

PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN THE PAINTING OF 
Fiowers and Fruit. By Mrs. Anne Hill. The Series 
consists of six sheets, exch containing four studies, 
beautifully colored, and gradually jucreasing in difficalty 
of execution. 








A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA; designed for high 
schools, academies, and colleges. By Samuel Alsop. | 
With a Key. A text book in Miami University, the 
Central High School of Philadelphia, &c. [A work for 

ners in preparation, by the same author.) 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MENSURATION 
and Practical Geometry ; together with numerous Pro- 
blems of practical importance in Mechanics. By Prof. 
Vogdes. With a Key. A text book in the Central | 
High School, of Philadelphia, and many other educa- 
tional instututions of respectable standing. 


| 

GUMMERE'’S ASTRONOMY. 34 edition, improved. | 
A text book in the University of Pennsylvania, Wesley- 
nu University, Union College, Central High School of | 
Philadelphia, &c. | 


MAURY'S NAVIGATION. 31 edition, improved. ‘The | 
text book of the United States Navy, Central High | 
School of Philadelphia, Male High School of Baltimore, | 


” . | 


= * teed BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By James | 

ynd. 

= ome BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By Seen 

yond. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL, 
English Language. By John Oswald. With an Intro- | 
ductory Essay by J. M. Keagy. New edition, with a | 
Key to the Latin, Greek, and other Roots, by | 
James Lynd. 

Oswald's Etymological Dictionary has been used in 
the Public. High, and Grammar Schools of Philadel- 
phia, for more than five years. ‘The First Book and 
Class Book of Etymology, recently published, have 
been adopted for use in the Public Schools of Phila- 
deiphia and Baltimore, and have met with the 
warmest commendations from teachers of eminent 
ability. 

THE NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER. By Thomas 
Hughes. ; 

A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
with Critical and Biographical Notes by Prof. C. D. 
Cleveland, author of a Latino Grammar, Latia Lessons, 
&c. Recently published. 

FISKE’S ESCHENBURG'S MANUAL OF CLASSICAL 
Literatare. 4th edition. Ninth thousand. With a 
supplemental volume of plates. A text book in Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, Wesleyan, Alabama, and Miami 
Universities ; in Union, Rutgers’, Amherst, Middlebury, 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Western Reserve, Marietta, 
Lafayette, and Hamilton Colleges, &c. 

FISKE’S CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. Being a 
portion of the Manual of Classical Literature, compris- 
ing Classical Geography and Chronology, Greek and 
Roman a na! and Grecian and Roman Antiqui- 
ties. Designed for the use of High Schools and 
Academies. 


= eee FOR BEGINNERS. Compiled 
with special reference to moral tendency, and ad 
to the capacity of the young. _ 
OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY, from the Creation 
ofthe World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. Used 
in the academical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, &c. 
JOHNSON’S MOFFAT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
JOHNSON’S MOFFAT’S CHEMISTRY. 
works named, by Prof. Walter R. 
Johnson, are used as text books in many colleges and 
of 


DICTIONARY OF rue | 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Seine Sasa 
—— 


Running Hand ; each set containing 24 to 26 slips, or | 





THE WORKS OF THOMAS DICK, LL.D, 8 vols. 


12mo. bound in 4 vols, half muslin biading ; embellished | 


by a portrait of the author, from an engraving on steel, 
bnd Ulustrated by woodcuts, representiug more than 300 
different subjects. Price $2 50. 

The vast fund of useful knowledge contained in the 
works of Dr. Dick, together with the high-toned 
Christian morality end religious teeling pervading 
them all, jasily merit fur them a place in every 
School Library. 


‘The convenient size of the volumes, and the legible | 


size of the type of this edition, commend it to those 
Wishing to procure the works of this popular writer. 
TREGO’S PENNSYLVANIA; or, the Institutions, 
Resources, &c., of this State developed. With a Map of 
the State, and numerous Illustrations. Price 56 1-4 cts. 


jet 2 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 

the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Puinam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Roe Lockwood & Son. 

58.8. & W. Wood. 

Collins, Brother & Co. 

Paine & Burgess 

American Tract Society. W. £. Dean. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 





M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 


[Jan. 29. 
_——______ _________] 

DR. LYONS’ 3 
CHRISTIAN SONGS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE 8S. APPLETON, 
148 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHRISTIAN SONGS. 


BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 


The volume includes in its contents: “The Heroine 
Martyr of Monterey,” and appears as a thin octavo, on 

“per of the best quality, and neatly bound in eleth. 

rice 50 cents. 

“A volume got up in a substantial and elegant style. 
Our readers have had frequent opportunity of judging of 
the peculiar excellence of its contents." —Saturday Cour. 


“ We have read these songs with great pleasure, and re- 
gard them as at once chaste, graceful, and breathing 
genuine Christianity ."— Penn. Inquirer. 

“They are imbued with the spirit of piety, and have a 
‘ust claim to the tite, Christian Songs.”—Banner of the 
Cross. 

“They are truly poetical, though poetry appears in 
them constantly as the handmaid of religion."’—Church- 
man. 


“We have read this elegantly printed volume with 
great delight. With rare excellences, the author has no 
faults of style to mar the pleasure received from the peru- 
sal of his pages.” — Prot. Churchman. 

“These brief poems are evidently the uctions of a 
man of taste and genius. They ure replete with senti- 
ments of benevolence and piety.”"— Episcopal Recerder. 

“ This is a new cdition of these much admired poems.” 
— Burlington Gazette. 

“The present selection is small and choice; nothing 
has been admitted merely to swell the size of the book, 
but every song has decided merit and ability.” —Calendar. 

“ A volume which should grace the collection of every 
reader of sensibility and taste.”-—Germantown Telegraph. 

“ They indicate a strong mind, sound sentiments, and a 
bright fancy.""— Richmond Enquirer. 

‘“* We congratulate the religious world on this addition to 
its stock of sacred povtry.”"—Church ( Toronto). 

St 


THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. 
By HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 
Author of “ Artist Life,” ete 


“This volume does credit to the critical taste and ima- 
ginative faculties of the author, who passes in review the 
works of between twenty and thirty of our more moder: 
poets, quotes them, points out their beauties, and estimates 
their qualities in an enthusiastic spirit, congenial to his 
subjects, and yet not so unchecked us to lead him into in- 
discriminating admiration. He displays taste and judg- 
mentin fact, as well as fancy and feeling; and though 
verging towurds praise, is not blind to the claims of criti- 
cism; and is it not better, as well as more just, to be some- 
what gentle in your visitings, and rather lavish than other- 
wise of encomium and encourageinent, than to suppose 
that the critic’s true office consists in detecting micro-copic 
blemishes, mngnifving them, and parading your su 
talent in ill-natured carping and-dogmatic abuse ? as- 
sured that censure is not only the easiest, but the worst 
species of inquisition : any fool can find faults, but it re- 
qnires a competent person to point out merits, and institute 
fiithful comparisons. In performing his pleasing task, 
Mr. Tuckerman has shown that he possessed this power ; 
and he has made a volume of a very agreeable nuture, 
studded with poetics! quotations, in support of his opi- 
nions.”— London Literary Gazette. 

A New Edition, jast published by 

CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
jez 252 Broadway. 














CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


T= subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— 


Peet yy — DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
heapest tin Lex blished in the cow 
sulted to all the wants of the Student. — 
ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words. of the larger 
ey and a pay B = Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on account of size an e: particularly sui 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Somteartel, tyra 
KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 
JACOBS'S LATIN READER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and tcompl 
edition of this Author. Published in this enuntey, Wi 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of A uiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 








seminaries of the first lity, 
the Union. respectability, in various sections 


guage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and 


Publishers, 
né tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c. 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 


AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 
SPLENDID LONDON VALENTINES. 

Just received from London a large and rich assortment 
of Valentines, including some new and superb pa 
never imported, which are offered (wholesale only) 
at very low prices. 

BLANK BOOKS, &c.—Constantly on hand an exten- 
sive assortment of Blank Books, Fool Demy, and 
Medium Sizes, in half Russia Corners sod tien Binding ; 
nlso every variety of Half Bound Blanks, Receipt Books, 
Bill Books, Memorandums and Post Books, Port Folios, 
Indexes, Miniature Blanks, Scrap Books, &c., of Charles 
Smith’s Manufactare. 

‘The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. 

B. R. & P. hold regular Sales of Books, Stationery, &c., 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Even of each 
week during the business season. For w consign- 
menis are respectfully solicited. : 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
Particular Attention is also given to the disposal of Private 





Libraries, Paintings, Engravings,&c. jy@@tf 
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WORCESTER'S UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY | 


! 
OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


| 
BY JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D. | 
One Volume, octavo, sheep, pp.1032. | 





The Publishers respectfully invite attention to the following eminent testimony to the | 
excellence of this standard Dictionary. 
Tue execution of this Dictionary fully answers to its title. 


The Vocasvtary is probably more comprehensive than that of all preceding English Dictionaries united. 

Constant reference is made to AurHorities with respect to words newly introduced, and care is taken to note 
such as are technical, foreign, obsolete, provincial, or vulgar. 

Tie De-iitions are clear and exact, and those pertaining to technical and scientific terms are specially valuable 
to the general reader. 

The author has evicently bestowed great labor on Pronunciation. His system of Notation, which is easily un- 
derstood, and founded on a more complete anilysis of the vowel sounds thin we have elsewhere met with, together 
with his plan of exhibiting all the best English authorities in relation to words differently pronounced by different 
orthoepists, gives to this work important advantages as a Pronouncing Dictionary. 

in OntHo@Raruy he has made no arbitrary changes, but where ugage is various and fluctuating, he has aimed to 
be consistent, and to reduce to the same rules words of similar formation. 

The insertion of GaamMatTicaL ForM~ anv InFLections or Worps to a much greater extent than they are given 
in other English Dictionaries, and the short critical notes on the orthography, the pronunciation, the grammatica! form 


and construction, and the peculiar, technical, local, and American uses of words interspersed through the volume, | 
give to this work much additional value. 


The cop Vocasutary or M ve«n G-oorapn cat Names, with their pronunciation, and a greatly enlarged und 
linproved edition of \Yalker's Key to the pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, are important appen- 
dages-to the Dictionary. 


A year has passed since this Dictionary was published; and its already extensive use, both among cultivated 


CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 





LORD BACON’S WORKS. 


Price Reduced to $7 50. 
In 3 Royal 8vo. Volumes, Cloth Gilt. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BACON, 


WITH A MEMOIR, AND A TRANSLATION OF HIS LaTIN 
WRITINGs, 
BY BASIL MONTAGU, ESQ. 
In Three Volumes, Octavo. 

The American edition of the works of Lord Bacon, now 
offered to the public, is reprinted from the most approved 
Engli-h edition, that of Basi! Montagu, Esq, which has 
recently issued from the celebrated press of Pickering (the 
modern Aldus), in seventeen octavo volumes. It contains 
the complete works of the illustrious philosopher, those in 
Latin being translated into English. In order to rendet 
the publication cheap, and therefore attainable by all our 
public and social libraries, as well as by thuse general 
readers who study economy, the seventeen octavo volumes 
have been comprised in three volumes, imperial octavo. 
Being printed from the most accurate as well as complete 
English edition, and carefully revised, the American edi- 
tion will possess greater advantages for the critical scholar 
us well as the general reader. In typography, paper, and 
binding, it will be recognised as a brilliant specimen of the 
productsof the American book trade. 


“We may safely affirm, that, by giving the Inductive 
Philosophy to the world, Lord Bacon has proved one of its 
most signal benefactors, and has largely done his part to- 
wards promoting the final triumph of all truth, whether 
natural, or moral and intellectual, over all error; and to- 
wards bringing on that glorious crisis, destined, we doubt 





English readers, and men of wide learning, affords good testimony of its merits. We confidently recommend it as con- 
taming an ample and careful view of the present state of our language. | 


JAhED SPARKS, LL.D. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D. 
McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern History, President of Amherst College, Mass. | 


Harvard University |ywarK HOPKINS, DD. 
MOSES STUART, D.D. . 
Professor 


President of Williams College, Mass. | 
of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary, BENJ. HALE, D.D - esos hit 
Andover, Mass. 7" ego 


WARDS A. PARK, DD President of Geneva College, N.Y | 

ED DS A. , DD. 

Abbot Professor of Christian Theology. Theological ALONZO POTTER, D.D. errr Laelia 
minary, Andover, Mass. |p 51 ey DUNGLISON, M.D. "| 


Professor in Jefferson Med. College, Philade!phia | 
HECTOR HUMPHREY, D.D. | 


SIDNEY WILLARD, A.M. 
_ ' 
President of St, John’s College, Md. | 


te Professor of Hebrew, &c., Harvard University. 


EDWARD T. CHANNING, LL.D, 
Boy!ston Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard University. payin .. SWAIN. LL.D. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, A.M. President of University of North Carolina. 
Professor of Belles Lettres, Harvard University, JOHN M LEAN, LL‘D. 
FRANCIS BOWEN, A.M. Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Ohio. | 
Editor of the North American Review. |PHILIP LINDSLEY, D.D. 
CHARLES FOLSOM, A M. President of the University of Nashville, Tenn. | 
Librarian of the Boston Athentum \N. LAWRENCE LINDSLEY, A.M, | 
R Professor of Ancient Language and Literature. Cum- | 

LEONARD WOODS, JR., B.D. Le re. C 

President of Bowdoin College, Me. bertand University, Tena. 





N. LORD, D.D. | 
President of Dartmouth College, N.H. 


l concur fully in the leadi ons of the above r lati 
particulars referred to. ne pees 





not having had leisure to examine #ll the | 


LEVI WOODBURY, LLD. Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Mass 


From a general and frequent reference to this Dictionary, in constant use, I fully concur in the general merits of 
the work, and regard it as a very valuable aid to science. 
THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, LL.D. Chancellor of University of New York. | 


Ihave used “ Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English Language,” in preference to any | 
other, for constant reference. 


JOHN WHEELER, D.D., President of University of Vermont. | 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
No. 16 Water Street, Boston. 
dis tf 


*,* And for sale by Booksellers generally. 





VANDENHOFF’S 
ARTOF ELOCUTION. 


FUURTH EDITION. 
HE above work has received oe from 
e that has seen it. Also lv recom- 
112 FULTO N STREET, N. Y. mended ly Sepeat watnber of professors and teachers. 
ished his Office From the Rahway Register. 
—— ee ar ~~ type, i pre ee —* —e rp 2 — swear atl 
execute every description struck wit man autiful and sublime passages from 
— ve terms. _ ~ the first writers which Mr. Vandenhoff's exquisite tas e 
s, Latin, Greek, French, é&c.| has led him to select as supplying the most a ropriate 
ch. Gentlemen residing ™edium through which to exhibit his art. Mr. V.'s entire 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the of] success in this respect affords presumptive evidence, in our 
their works through the press, may depend (as )| opinion, not merely of his thorough appreciation of “ na- 
being taken to correct-| ture to advantage dressed” (on which, after all, the life 
ness. and spirit of elocution depend), but also of his transcendant 
skill as an artist. We have seen enough of the work to 
satisfy us it must take the lead of its kind. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 





several Power Presses of the latest construction) Teachers that have not examined the work are request- 
(which have superseded old hand-presses) now in| ed to call and get a copy for examination (gratis) of the 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in aj publishers. 


SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
1894 Broadway, opposite John st. 





at very moderate charges. jie 


not, one day to arrive, when, according to the allegorical 
representations of that great poet, who was not only the 
Admirer of Bacon, but in some respects his kindred geni- 
us—Trutna, though ‘ hewn like the mangled body of Osiris, 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered to the four winds, 
shall be gathered limb to limb, and moulded, with every 
joint and member, into an immortal feature of loveliness 
and perfection.’ ” 

“We are more gratified than we can find words to ex- 
press, to find a publishing house in this country, putting 
forth a pnblication like the Complete Words of Lord Ba- 
con, ina form at once compact, elegant, and economical.” — 
Brother Jonathan. 





LORD BOLINGBROKE’S WORKS, 
COMPLETE, 


With a Life, prepared expressly for this edition, containing 
recent information relative tv his Personal and 
Political Character, selected from the best 
authorities. 

In 4 Volumes 8vo., printed on large type. 

Price $6. 


“ Bolingbroke’s Writings take a deservediy high rank in 
the classical litersture of England, nnd the appearance 
amongst us of a beautiful edition of his works ix tw be 
hailed asa sign of an improvement-ia public taste. We 


| trust that they will meet with an extensive circulation and 


many readers, The inateliectusl wealth everywhere 
lavished throughont Bolingbroke’s works, makes them an 


| iavaluab’e stady to the scholar, The rare excellence of 


his syle cannot be too much conunended, Direct, ner- 
vous, harmonious, burning with energy aod overflowing 
with all the charms of rhetoric, it imparts interest to 
everything it touches, and seldom fails to give delight. 
Bolingbroke ever expresses his ide+s with clearness and 
force. His thoughts appear to flow trom his mind as easily 
as ray? of light from the sun. He speaks right to the 
reader's soul, and infuses into him the teelings which ani- 


| mate his own breast. We would recommend his writings 


to all who wish to obtuin a mastery over the resources of 
our language, and to write it ia such a way as to make 
others feel that they are in earnest.’—Southern Literary 
Messenger. 





A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
OF THE HISTORY OF 


y T T 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY M. A. THIERS, 

LATE PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
Translated from the French, with Notes and Additions. 
The Four Volumes, complete in Two. 

Price only $3, cloth gilt. 

The edition of the History of the French Revolution now 
offered to the public is printed on VERY LARGE TYPE, 

on good paper, and contains upwards of 

Eighteen Hundred Large Octavo Pages, 
and is unquestionably the cheapest book ever published. 
It forms @ introduction to THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON, . A. THIERS, VOW IN COURSE 
OF PUBLICATION, and the two works present a com~- 


te 
= HISTORY OF FRANCE 


from the commencement of the French Revolution, down 
to the death of Napoleon. jou 
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LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


Will Publish 


PRINCIPLES 


PHYSICS AND 


BY PROFESSOR J. MULLER. 
WITH ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS, 
BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


In one large octavo volume, of nearly 650 pages, beautifully printed, and illustrated with five 


hundred and thirty-nine wood en 


c a 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In laying the following pages before the public, it seems 
necessary to state that the design of them is to render | 
more easily accessible a greater portion of the general 
principles of Physics and Meteorology than is usually to be | 
obtained without the sacrifice of a greater amount of time 
and labor than most persons can ‘afford, or are willing to | 
make. The subjects of which this volume treats are very | 
numerous—more numerous, in fact, than, at first sight, it | 
would seem possible toembrace in so small a compass. The 
Author has, however, by a system of the most judicious | 
selection and condensation, been enabled to introduce all 
the most important facts and theories relating to Statistics, 
Hydrostatics, Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, the 


In passing this work through the press, the American 
publishers have submitted it to the care of a competent 
editor, whose attention has been drawn to supplying the 
omissions, and correcting the errors of the London edition. 
It will thus be observed that he has introduced the Eng- 
lish standard of weights and measures, in addition to the 
French system adopted by the author; and that valuabie 
articles, a ately illustrated, are inserted, on the Mag- 
netic Telegraph, Electrotype, Steam Engine, &c. Especial 
care has been given to the typographical accuracy, as well 
as to the illustration and mechanical execution, of the 
work; and the publishers trust that the present edition 
may be considered not unworthy of a work which has 
already received deservedly high commendation. 


“The Physics of Muller is a work, superb, complete, 
unique: the greatest want known to English Science could 
not have been better supplied. The work is of surpassing 
interest. The value of this contribution to the scientific 
records of this country ef be duly estimated by the fact, 
that the cost of the original drawings and capustens alone 
has exceeded the sum of 2000/."— Lancet, March, 1847. 


“In the work before us, the first thing which strikes us 
is the profusion of wood-cuts beyond what we should have 
imagined any publisher could furnish at the price—and 
very good cuts. The matter of the work is sound, and 
ranges over the subjects well. ‘The manner is popular, and 
the author, though a mathematician, introduces only 
formule to look at now and then, without algebraic pro- 
cesses. Wes ly recommend this work, particularly 
for the libraries of schools, mechanics’ institutes, and the 
like. Such libraries often contain a shelf of books similar 
in plan to the present, and a great deal too similar in detail 
to one another. The present volume would be a refresh- 
ing variety; and contains, at the same time, excellent 
reading and for those who are to have but one 
book on the subject.’’—4theneum, Nov. 1847. 


“The plan by Mulleris simple; it reminds us of 
the excellent and popular treatise published many years 
since by Dr. Arnott, but it takes a much wider range of 
subjects. Like it, all the necessary explanations are given 
in clear and concise language, wi t more than an occa- 
sional reference to mathematics; and the treatise is most 
= aie illustrated with well-executed wood engrav- 

ngs. 

“ The author has actually contrived to comprise in about 
five hundred pages, including the space occupied by illus- 
trations, Mechanics, the laws of Motion, Acoustics, Light, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, 
Heat, and Meteorology. 

“ Medical practitioners and students, even if they have 
the means to procure, have certainly not the time to study 
an elaborate treatise in every branch of science: and the 
question therefore is, simply, whether they are to remain 
wholly ignorant of such subjects, or to make a profitable 
use of the labors of those who have the happy art of say- 
ing or suggesting much in a small space. 
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MULLER’S PHYSICS. 


next Week, 


OF 


METEOROLOGY. 


gravings, anc two colored plates. 


Laws of the Motions of Waves in general, Sound, the 
Theory of Musical Notes, the Voice and Hearing, Geo- 
metrical and Physical Optics, Magnetism, Electricity and 
Galvanism in all their subdivisions, Heat and Meteorolo- 


Just Published, 
ORLANDINO! 


MIsS EDGEWORTH’S NEW WORK, 
ENTITLED 


ORLANDINO, 
A STORY OF SELF-DENIAL. 
Written expressly for 
** CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE,” 
A New Serial commenced this month, each volume to 
be complete in itself, and forming a very attractive Juve- 
nile Library in fancy binding. Price 374 cents each. 
Miss Edgeworth has long been silent, but will no doubt 
be welcomed to the field of Juvenile Literature. Mrs. 
Hall and other eminent Authors have consented to write 
for this Series. 
° Orders from the trade solicited. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, Boston, 
For sale by the Principal Booksellers. 
jl5 fp 2 4p2 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 


139 Broadway, New York, 


WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


1. COMMENT \RIES SUITED TO OCCASIONS OF 
Ordination. By the late Bishop White. 12mo. 75 cts. 
2.THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION. 
Containing Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata and Introduc- 
tion to the Lord’s Supper. Arranged by the Rev. Wm. 
H. Odenheimer. 1 vol. royl 32mo., fine paper, 63 cents. 


3. STEPS TO THE ALTAR. By a Parish Priest. 18mo., 
30 cent, 





4. LADY MARY; or, Not of the World. By the Rev. 
Charlies B. Taylor, author of * Margaret,” &c. I2um0., 
75 cents, a new edition. 





gy, within the space of an ordinary middle sized volume. 
Of the manner in which tho translator has executed his 
task, it behoves him to say nothing; he has attempted 


nothing more than a plain, and nearly literal version of | 


the onginal. He cannot, however, conclude this brief in- 
troductory note without directing the attention of his 
readers to the splendid manner in which the Publishers 
have illustrated this volume. 

Aveusrt, 1847. 


“From our examination of this volume, we do not hesi- 
tate to recommend it to ourr dersasa useful book on a 
most interesting branch of science. We may remark, that 
the translation is se well executed, that we think the 
translator is doing himself injustice by concealing his 
name.”—J.ondon Medical Gazette, August, 1847. 


MULLER’s PHYSICS, 


Is the first volume of a Liprary «r ILLusTRaTED 
Scientiric Works, which the Publishers are preparing 
to issue at jatervals, consisting of a series of works, now 
publishing in London, on the various branches of practical 
Science. No expense or pains will be spured to make 
them equal to the London edition in point of execution 
and general appearance, while their value will be greater 


press in London. In addition, the price will be found to 
be much less than the English edition. 


First Volume of 
WIESBACH’S 
PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS 


Edited by 
PROFESSOR WALTER R. JOHNSON, 
Of Philadelphia. 


Illustrated with nearly 600 Wood Engravings, 
taining about 550 pages. 
Volume IL, completing the work, will follow. 


The Third volume, now preparing, will oe the First 
volume of 


KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY ; 
oR, 
CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO THE ARTS 
AND TO MANUFACTURES. 
Edited by 


PROFESSOR WALTER R. JOHNSON, 
Of Philadelphia. 
With about 225 beautiful Engravings on wood. 
Volume IL., completing the work, will feliow. 
To be fo'lowed by works on Pharmacy, Chemistry, As- 


tronomy, Heat, Hydraulics, Metall , Pathological Ana- 
omy, Kural Economy, &c., &c. — 29 it 


and con- 





| OLLENDORFF’S Italian Grammar, $1 25. 


| ANDERSON.—Mercantile Correspondence, 88 cents. 


' 
from the additions of the American Editora, and the cor- , 
rections of such errors of the text as uty have escaped the | ALB 


The next volume, which is nearly ready, will be, the 


or 
MACHINERY & ENGINEERING. 


5. SERMONS BY HENRY MELVILLE. Edited by the 
| Rt. Rev. Chas. P. M’livaine, Bishop of Ohio. A New 
| Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


6. THORNTON'S FAMILY PRAYERS, AND COM 
| ment ry on the Sermon on the Mount Edited by 
| Bishop Eastburn. !2mo., 75 cents. A new edition. 

They have in Press, and will shortly Publish ; 
| 1. HAWKSTONE; A Tale of ard for England in 184-. 


| By the Author of * Amy Herbert.” 2 vols. 12mo. 


|2. THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CATECHISED, By 
| the Rev. W. H.Odenheimer. 18mo. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 


Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay street, 
ASTOR HOUSE. 





| Has Imported by the Steamer Washington, the following 


interesting works :— 


HUMBOLDT, A. v. KOZMOS, VOL. II. The long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work, $2 38. 


ALTE AND NEUE LIEDER.—Popular Songs superior! y 
illustrated, $1. 

ERT.—English German and German English Pocket 

- particularly adapted for the use of Classes, 
1 

GUERICKE Kirchengeschichte, 3 vols. bound, $5 75. 

| BIBLIOTHECA Patrum Ecclesiasticorum. 13 parts 

DE WETTE.—Handbuch z. Neuen Testament, vol. (. 
1-4; LL, 1-5, bound, $8. 

CONVERSATIONS LEXICON, vol. 14, bound, $1 40. 
Vol. 15, completing this valuable work in its ninth edi- 

tion, will be issued this winter, and the price fur the 

| whole is $21. 

| BILDER ATLAS.—Zum Conversations Lexicon, being a 

| Collection of 500 4to steel engravings (original), illus- 


trating the different branches of knowledge treated in 
the Cyclopedia (parts 1 to 86), complete in 120 parts, 
| only $20. 
| CLEMENS BRENTANO Mabrcehen, 2 vols., bound, $5. 
The beautiful bequest to the Poor of this illustrious 
author. 
| DER DEUTSCHE PROTESTANTISMUS.—The most 
spirited criticism of the manifold extremes of Protestant- 
ism in Germany; a work which created an immense 
sensation abroad, and of which a 2d edition was pub 
lished within six months, $! 75. 
| HAGENBACH Dogmengeschichte, vol. 2, $2 25. Both 
vols., $3 63; bound, $4 38. 
KREBS, Antibarbarus, $2 63. 
| DORNER Lehre von der Person Christi, vol. I., 1-2, 
bound, $5. 
RETZSCH,—Outlines to Shakspeare complete. 
plates, with letter-press, paper cover, $10. 
PAPE.—Lexicon der Griechischen Eigennahmen, $2. 
jy 22 tf To be Continued. 
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7 The present Number of the “ Literary World,” 
closes the first year of its publication, and also the second 
volume. 

Subscribers desirous to complete their files, should apply 
immediately for back numbers, as there are but few on 
hand. 

Parties not notifying the Publishers of their intention to 
discontinue the paper with the present number, wili be 
continued as subscribers for the ensuing year. The paper 
will be published as heretofore, from its present office, 
where subscriptions will be received. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publishers. 
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Reviews. 


The Prose Writers of Germany. By Frederic 
H. Hedge. Illustrated with Portraits. 567 
pp- 8vo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


Tuts is an useful and valuable work, and forms 
the best introduction to German prose literature 
in the English language. We say this ad- 
visedly ; and yet we may find some things to 
object to in it before we leave the consideration 
of its contents; although we may safely say 
the defects are venial, and easily to be remedied 
ina future edition. Meanwhile, they do not 
detract from the intrinsic value of the present 
volume, as it stands. It may rest upon its own 
merits ; and for which it deserves a place in the 
library of every reader who takes any interest 
(and what man or woman of cultivation does 
not, at this epoch ?) in the fanciful and fascinat- 
ing literature of the Germans—a literature 
second only to the English, for comprehensive- 
ness, force, variety, and genuineness. But a 
few words on the general subject, before we ad- 
dress ourselves to giving an account of this 
collection. 

German literature was one of comparatively 
late growth, that is if we exclude the old heroic 
ballads and legendary traditions of the country, 
the middle-age satirical epopee of Reynard the 
Fox, provincial songs, &c. Up to within a 
century, or even a shorter period, Germany in- 
tellectual was given over hopelessly in the 
popular opinion of scholars, to men of erudi- 
tion and commentators, compilers and transla- 
tors: and yet since then, she has produced 
some of the very first names in metaphysical 
philosophy, in poetry, in romance, in zstheti- 
cal criticism, in philosophical history, and the 
history of philosophy, and in speculative 
theology. 

It required some time for this literature, so 


new and fresh, and frequently bizarre and 


grotesque, to gain a footing in England : where 
it has now been successfully transplanted, 
through the energetic advocacy and masterly 
versions of a very few writers, a whom 
may be enumerated, Scott, Hole Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, and Mrs. Austin: all of them 
(except the last) original writers, of rare excel- 
lence and undeniable ius, whose admirable 
versions did more for the Germans than even 


their equally admirable criticism. 
From a love for German literature 
has, y, crossed over to New England— 


the only portion of our country which may be 
said to be Germanized, i. e. to contain a class 
of scholars, critics, and writers, that admire and 
imitate and translate German writers, with 
felicity and fom, ont a co nt body 
of readers. We know eet on whet eee 
cloar-headed, New England, transcendentaliem 

New ism 
in philosophy and religion, and a similar spirit 
in poetry and the belles-lettres, should have be- 
come so completely naturalized. Is there not 


la speculative tendency, and a leaning to mysti- 
_cism, in the New England character, as seen 
in the works of the Puritan divines, in Jona- 
than Edwards, in Emerson and his school ? 
| The literateurs of New England have actually 
done much for the propagation of German 
‘literature, in this country. The most spirited 
versions of the Lyrics of Goethe, Schiller, 
_Uhland, &c., have been made by Dwight, Long- 
fellow, Ripley, &c. Egmont (we believe for 
| the first time) made its appearance in English, 
‘in Boston ; so too, of the Henry of Ofterdin- 
| gen of Novalis, the History of German Litera- 
ture by Menzel, and other works in the Li- 
| brary of Foreign Literature, and Zschokke’s 
Tales, and the Autobiography of Goethe. A 
| New England scholar proposed to translate the 
Titan of Richter. Rare fantasy pieces of 
| Hoffmann appeared in the Boston Miscellany 
| (though we think the accomplished New York 
translator of Saint Sylvester’s Night and the 
Faro Table, is still more happy in his versions). 
In translation, we think the New Englanders 
have done their fair share, in many cases 
rivalling their English competitors. It is a 
species of literary labor that suits perfectly 
well the scholarly spirit of the Bostonians. 

Mr. Hedge, the editor and compiler of the 
present volume, we infer from the date of his 
preface and one or two other circumstances, 
to be a New Englander, and all the ‘literary aid 
from Americans he has received, is from the 
same source. 

In a brief aud very modest preface, he fore- 
stals certain critical strictures we had intend- 
ed to press, and we still think he might have, 
to a certain extent, altered his plan—if only 
by inserting briefer selections in an Appendix. 
But we look for a second volume, in which a 
few omissions may be filled up, as for example, 
at least one tale from Fouqué, whose Undine 
is surely as worthy of a place as anything of 
Musaus ; a few pages from Miller, the his- 
torian, and Humboldt, the Traveller, a few 
letters from Bettina, something from Stilling, 
and a few tales from Grimm; other names 
might be mentioned, but the remedy is at hand 
—a second volume, with an appendix, will 
make this a comparatively complete work. 
The editor does not pretend in this volume to 
offer a compléte exhibition of the prose litera- 
ture of Germany. He has wisely made a selec- 
tion judicious and tasteful, not a collection, a 
miscellaneous hodgepodge, merely of brief ex- 
tracts. He gives few writers, and full speci- 
mens ; in many instances, most satisfactory and 
ample for the general reader, especially in the 
case of the Transcendental Philosophy and the 
Divines. There is abundant to satisfy the 
literary curiosity of the inquirer. 

All works of this general description are 
open to charges of partiality, brevity, and un- 
satisfactory accounts, want of judgment, and 
want of accuracy; but the present volume is 
by far the most free from any charge of the 
kind of any similar work we can at present 
recollect—a much better book than Burnet’s 
specimens of English Prose Writers, or Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 

There are accounts and samples of twenty- 
eight authors and their writings, in a massive 
octavo of 576 pages, double columns, and 
close, though perfectly clear type; in the dif- 
ferent departments of T’ , Speculative 
Philosophy, A@sthetical Criticism, and Prose 
Fiction, commencing with Luther, and ms 
with Chamisso, including in the interval, 
Beehme, Abraham A. Sancta Clara, Justus Mo- 
ser, Kant, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Hamann, Wie- 
land, Musaus, Claudius, Lavater, Jacobi, Her- 








der, Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, Richter, A. W. | Hedge 





Schlegel, Schleiermacher, Hegel, Zschokke, 
F. Schlegel, Novalis, Tieck, Schelling, Hoff- 
mann, and Chamisso. In many cases, com- 
plete works are given, conveying an impres- 
sion of unity, sadly wanting in the majority 
of books of selections. Thus, we have here from 
Mendelssohn a long letter to Lavater ; Letters, 
Prayers, &c., of Luther (why not some of his 
piquant Table Talk, which might better fill the 
pages appropriated to Boehme, whose works in 
quarto we owned for several years, and yet 
could not read as many pages, albeit inured to 
“dry” reading?). From Jacobi, Fichte, the 
Schlegels, Schelling, and Hegel, there are 
metaphysical and critical discourses and lec- 
tures ; wsthetical essays of Schiller and Wie- 
land, entire tales, and the best, of Musius, 
Zschokke, Hoffmann, and Chamisso. 

Many of these are well known, but a book 
of this kind must presuppose a general igno- 
rance, thence it is all the better fitted for an 
introductory work. As matter little known, 
and as a most quaint and characteristic 
piece of mingled sense and satire, philosophy, 
and humor, worthy of Skelton, or Rabelais, or 
of Sterne, we extract the following passages 
from the work of a celebrated ecclesiastic of 
the seventeenth century, a highly popular 
preacher and clerical humorist, the worthy 
and witty Sancta Clara.* 


ON ENVY. 


FROM A WORK ENTITLED “ JUDAS THE ARCH-VILLAIN.”’ 
* * * * - 
* T have always heard indeed that: 
As the bell is, so it dingeth, 
As the singer. so he singeth. 
As the spawn is, so the fish, 
As the cook, so is the dish. 
As the cobbler, the shoe will look, 
As the writer, so the bock. 
As the leech is, so the salve, 
As the cow, so is the calf. 
As the teacher, so the rede, 
As the pasture, so the feed. 
As the soil is, so the crop, 
As the dancer, so the hop. 
As the tree is, so the pear, 
As the ma’am, the maidens are. 
As the soldier, so the battle, 
As the herdsman, so the cattle. 
As the !ord, the servants be, 
As the parent, the progeny. 

**T have always heard, have always read, have 
always written, have always said that these 
things are so; but now I perceive that not 
always as the parents are, so is the progeny. 
Adam, a good father; Cain, his son, an arch 
villain; Noah, the father, a saint; Ham, the 
son, a scamp; Abraham, the father, God-bless- 
ed; Ishmael, the son, God-cursed ; Isaac, the 
father, an angel; Esau, his son, a devil ; Jacob, 
the father, a lamb; Reuben, the son, a ram: 
David, the father, a friend of God; Absalom, the 
son, a foe of God, &. Yea, I know and I can 
show a lady before whose beauty Helena of 
Greece must hide herself,a lady before whose 
white face lilies must blush with shame, a lady 
before whose grace of form spring comes too 
late with its decorations, a lady whose counte- 
nance is more sun-bright than the sun, before 
whose loveliness the morning-red pales with 
wonder; and yet this beautiful and elect lady 
has a daughter who is to view, like a heap of im- 
purity ; for she is savage as a dung-heap, black 
as a coal-heap, inopportune as a funeral-heap, 
stiff-necked as a stone-heap, unclean as an ant- 
heap, ugly asa dirt-heap, yea as the devil him- 
self. This most beautiful lady is Virtue, Honcr, 
Science—everything good; but the daughter 
which she produces is cursed Envy, In tie 
island of Malta there are no serpents, in Sardinia 
there are no wolves, in Germany there are 10 
crocodiles, in Tuscany there are no ravens, in 
Hellespontus there are no dogs, in Iceland there 





* “ By Protestants he was considered for a long time ae 
a mere clerical , or spiritual buffoon. But he glowed 
with a genuine enthusiasm for virtue and religion, &e— 
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is nothing poisonous, but in the whole world! 


there is not a place where there is no envy. 

** Daniel lived at court, and was quite a dis- 
tinguished lord at court; nay, he rose so high 
that he was all-potent with King Darius, and 
that prince never saw better than when Daniel 
was the apple of his eye ; and well shall it be 
with every monarch who has such a right hand 
as was the faithful Daniel. Nevertheless, this 
ieee minister experienced, at last, a change in 

is king, from the best wine into the sharpest 
vinegar. For he commanded by an inhuman 
decree that Daniel should be cast into the den 
of lions, that those voracious animals might be 
gorged with so stately a crumb. But the meat 
was too good for such guests. Now I read it in 
thy forehead, how thou art tickled with curiosity 
to know the crime and misdeed of Daniel, Per- 
haps he was untrue to his king ? though truth, 
at court, is generally quite genuine and almost 
brand-new, because it is so seldom used. Per- 
haps he suffered himself to be bribed with de- 
narii, and afterwards used spadilles against his 
own king, whereby he lost his game? Perhaps 
he betrayed the designs and ripe resolves of the 
king to the opposite party, and so blabbed 
biameably out of school? Perhaps he divided 
the king’s rents and moneys, as the wolf divided 
the sheep? The wolf, namely, divided six 
sheep with the shepherd, in this way: The first 
is mine, the second ought to be yours; but he 
took it likewise to himself; the third is mine 
again, the fourth, in strict justice, should be 

ours; but he took that also, &c.; so that at 
ast nothing was left to the shepherd. Perhaps 
Daniel had been sleepy in his service at court, 
and made his appearance only on occasions 
when some offices had become vacant? Per- 
haps Daniel had shown a friendly rudeness or a 
rude friendliness to one or the other of the 
court-dames? Nothingofthe kind! Not at all! 
Daniel was a right, upright, well-disposed, just, 
intelligent, conscientious minister at court ; not 
a guilty but a guiltless, not a blameable but a 
blameless servant, and a prophet besides, and 
an interpreter of dreams into the bargain, and 
a chronicl@ on the top of that. Ifso, what was 
it then that plunged him into the tyrannous 
lion’s-den? Ask not long! A court-dog bit 
him, a court-cat scratched him, a court-arrow 
pierced him. He burned his mouth with a 
court-soup, he knocked his head against a 
court-door. Understand me right; it was envy 
among the ministers and courtiers at court that 
caused him to fall. So it happened to Henry, 
Count of Holstein, at the court of Edward III., 
king of England. So it happened to Belisarius, 
the great war-chief, at the court of the emperor 
Justinian. 


das, to Socrates, to Pompey, to Iphicrates, to 

Conon, to Chabrias. But these are all foreign 

names. So it happened to many Ferdinands, 

Henries, Rudolphs, Casimirs, Philips, Conrads, 

Wolfgangs, &c., whom cursed envy plunged 

into misery. O, envy! O, envy! 
. . * - . 

** Goodly brothers, had Joseph. Gen. 87. 
If these be brothers, then sloe-bushes may be 
called grape-vines. If these be brothers, then 
the wolf may be called the burgomaster of the 
sheep. Not brothers were they, but brooders of 
all evil. When the honest youth, Joseph, out 
of brotherly love and sincerity, told them his 
dream,—of which it might be easily surmised 
that it was no empty vision but a prophecy of 
his future good fortune,—they straightway grew 
pale at the relation. What! said they, thou 
young pigeon-bill! wilt thou be a king, and 
shall thy fortune mount so high that we shall 
bow the knee to thee and serve thee? Nay, the 
devil bend thy neck, arrogant booby! &c. 
They were so embittered against him that they 
could not look upon him. Yea, they were driven 
so far by damned envy, that they resolved to 
throttle this their brother. But let us reason 
together a little, ye shepherds (although you 
ought more properly to have been swineherds). 
Hear me. ither it ig true that your brother is 


So it happened to Aristides, to | 
Scipio, to Themistocles, to Tully, to Epaminon- 


to be king, or it is not true. 
then laugh at the empty dream, and rather banter 
this young A. B. C.-smith with brotherly jests. 
Put a shepherd’s staff in his hand instead of a 
sceptre, and say laughingly, God save your 
majesty! &c. But if it is true that he is to be 
king, then you ought notto be angry with him 
on that account, but rather to rejoice, and to 
say: so then Joseph is tobe a king! ‘That is 


the greatest honor for us, and everlasting re- | 


nown for our whole family. Well, we shall no 
longer wear our dirty shepherds’ knapsacks, but 
every one of us will be a gentleman, and how 
good it will seem when we are called, my lord ! 
Then, of a surety, brother Reuben will be made 
chief master of ceremonies; then, certainly, 
brother Zebulon will have the situation of presi- 
dent of the chamber; brother [ssachar cannot 
fail to become chief of the kitchen department ; 
he loves a good bit, anyhow. Brother Simeon, 
without doubt, will be lord chamberlain, for he 
knows how to sport the compliments. Think 
on me! brother Ashur will be master of the 
chase. How he will hunt! 
have a different state of things. Now we must 
| stuff our hungry stomachs with sour turnips; 
| then they wil! serve up to us other bits. O, God 
| grant that our brother may be a king! That is 
the kind of talk that Joseph’s brothers should 
have held. But cursed envy perverted their 
| understanding, disordered their reason, and they 
| would rather suffer evil days and laborious days 
than to see Joseph exalted to royal dignity. O, 
hellish envy! The envious man is contented 
with his own poverty if he only sees that his 
neighbor is not rich. The envious man finds 
satisfaction in his own misery if he only notes 
that it is not well with his neighbor. The 
| envious man complains not of his want of un- 
[Aeterna and his ignorance, if he only per- 
|ceives that his neighbor also hath not much 
\faculty. The envious man is willing to remain 
abject if he only finds that his neighbor does 
not rise. The envious man laments not his 
mis-shape and his scarecrow face if he only 
knows that his neighbor is not fair. O, cursed 
envy ! thou sippest and suckest out of gall, honey, 
| and out of honey, gall ; for thy neighbor’s good 
|}is to thee an evil, and thy neighbor’s evil is to 
|theeagood. O! O! OF * * * 


* 


* * * . 

“ The envious are, how are they? They are 
‘like muck-chafers, which from the fairest roses 
| suck only poison, not honey; so the envious 
| seek in their object only what is defective, the 
|good they pass over in silence. The envious 
are, how are they? They are like files or rasps, 
which devour, gnaw, bite, and tear other things, 
but destroy themselves also thereby. So the 
| envious seek to injure their neighbor, and waste 
the health of their own bedy and soul. The 
envious are, how are they? They are like 
wells, which are generally cool when the wea- 
ther is warm, and generally warm when the 
weather, especially in winter, is cold; so is it 
well with the envious when it is ill with others. 
The envious are, how are they? They are like 
the thunderbolt which, for the most part, strikes 
| only lofty edifices, not those which are low ; so 
'the envious hate those whom God has exalted. 
| The envious are, how arethey? They are like 
| the quails. Those evil birds sigh wheu the sun 
| rises ; so the envious sigh and are pained when 
jthey see their neighbors rise, and grow in 
riches and honor. The envious are, how are 
they? They are like a tree beneath which 
young trees are growing, but the great tree op- 
‘aeegr them with its branches, for it cannot 
ear that other trees shall grow to equal it. So 
the envious labor diligently to prevent that any 
one should rise from high to low estate. The 
envious are, how are they? They are like men 
sick of a fever, to whom sweet food tastes bitter. 
Even so nothing more embitters the envious 
than when they perceive that their neighbor 
enjoys good and sweet fortune. The envious 
are, how are they? They are like flies, which 


usually plague men there where they are sore 








or wounded. 


So the envious seek only that in 


Then we will | 


If it be not true, |their neighbor which is blameworthy; what 


is virtuous and commendable they freely pass 
| over in silence, The envious are, how are they? 
| They are like buckets in a well; when one 
| goes down the other mounts, when one goes up 
the other descends. So it is well with the en- 
| vious, and he prospers greatly when he sees 
| his neighbor fall, and when his neighbor mounts, 
| the envious is cast down thereby. 
* O, thou cursed vice! Thou art a maggot of 
|the soul; further yet, thou art an imposthume 
|of the heart ; further yet, thou art a pest of the 
| five senses; further yet, thou art a poison of the 
\iimbs; further yet, thou art a dangerous fever 
|of the blood ; further yet, thon art a giddiness 
| of the brain; further yet, thou art a darkness of 
| the understanding ; further yet, thou art a hang- 
| man and torturer and tyrant of the human body. 
| Other vices have a little pleasure and imaginary 
| delight. The wooing of Bathsheba sugared the 
| heart of David somewhat. When Herod shared 
| the board and bed of his brother’s wife, he en- 
| joyed a momentary weakness. When Nebu- 
chadnezzar set up for a god, and, in his arro- 
gance and pride, suffered himself to be worship- 
ped, the reputation of the thing tickled him a 
little. When the rich man gorged himself every 
day, his daily gormandizing, no doubt, gave him 
pleasure. When Achan made too long fingers 
and stumbled over the seventh commandment, 
he enjoyed becoming rich without labor. * * 
In short, all other vices have on them and in 
them and with them a honey, although in small 
weight, but the envious finds nothing but sor- 
rows. * * * - * 

** An envious man may eat what he will and 
how he will and when he will and as much as 
he will and where he will, he will nevertheless 
remain dog-meagre, because everything, with 
him, is changed into poison. * * * There- 
fore God the Lord himself asked Cain, after he 
had washed his hands in his brother’s blood : 
* Quere concidit facies tua? ‘ Cain, why hath 
thy countenance fallen” The fellow was as 
lean as aramrod; but there was no other cause 
for it than damned envy, which is a poison to 
human health. 


* Of what country the prodigal son was, is not 
precisely known ; but I believe he was an Irish- 
man. What his name was, is not generally 
understood ; but I believe it was Macefacius. 
From what place he took his title (seeing he 
was a nobleman), has not yet been discovered ; 
but I believe it was Maidsberg or Women- 
ham. What was the device in his coat of arms, 
no one has described; but I believe it was a 
sow’s stomach in a field verd. 

“ This chap travelled with well-larded purse 
through various countries and provinces, and re- 
turned no better but rather worse. So it often 
happens still, that many a noble youth has his 
travels changed to travails. Not seldom also, he 
goes forth a good German and returns a bad 
Herman. What honor or credit is it to the 
noble river Danube that it travels through dif- 
ferent lands, through Suabia, Bavaria, Austria, 
Hungary, and at last unites with asow? The 

ious Jacob saw, in his journey, a ladder to 
asens but alas ! many of our Quality find, in 
their journeys, a ladder into hell. If, nowadays, 
a man travel not, he is called a Jack-in-the-cor- 
ner and one who has set up his rest behind the 
stove. But tell me, dear half-Germans (for 
whole Germans ye have long ceased to be)! Is 
it not true? Yesend your sons out that they 
may learn strange vices at great cost in stranger- 
lands, when, with far less expense, they might 
be acquiring virtues at home. They return with 
no more point to them than they went out, ex- 
cept that they bring home some new fashion of 
point-lace. They return no more gallant, unless 
it be that gallant comes from the French galant. 
They return more splendidly clad, but good 
habits were better than to be finely habited. 
New-fashioned hats, .new-fashioned periwigs, 
new-fashioned collars, new-fashioned coats, 
new-fashioned breeches, new-fashioned hose, 
new-fashioned shoes, new-fashioned ribbons 
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new-fashioned buttons,—also new-fashioned helped to make way with the roasted calf, and 
consciences creep into our beloved Germany! pledged him heartily in a few healths, and 
through your travels. Your fool’s-frocks change | hopped about to the voice of the clear-sounding 
too with every moon; and soon the tailors will| horns, and worn through a pair of shoe-soles | 
have to establish a university and take Doctors’| and half another with dancing, it would have 
degrees, and afterwards bear the title of Right- | been much better and God would not have been 
reverend Doctors of fashion. |so much offended thereat. But with his fasting 
** If I had all the new fashions of coats for four | and his envy, which tormented him more than 
and twenty years, [ would almost make acur-/the fiery serpents did the people of Israel, he 
tain before the sun with them, so that men) deserved hell. In other cases affliction is a 
should go about with lanterns in the day-time. At | road to heavenly courts, and suffering a way to 
least, I would undertake to hide all Turkey with} eternal joys; and pains are the outriders of 
them, so that the Constantinopolitans should | eternal merriment; but the torments of the en- 
think their Mahomed was playing blind-the- | vious fvol are the earnest-money of eternal dam- | 
cat with them. An old witch, at the request of | nation. ° ° ° - ms 
King Saul, called the prophet Samuel from the | * ° ? ‘ . *| 


} 


less acquaintance with history, travels, biogra- 
phy, novels, and all departments which could 
furnish materials for enriching and illustrating 
those sciences. Although he had his notes be- 
fore him, he seldom looked at them, and often 
repeated whole columns of names and dates from 
memory.’ 

“* The life-history of Immanuel Kant,’ says 
Heine, ‘is difficult to describe. For he had 
neither life nor history. He lived a mechanical- 
ly regular, almost abstract bachelor-existence, 
in a still, retired street of Kénigsberg, an an- 
cient city on the north-eastern boundary of 
Germany. Ido not think that the great clock 
of the cathedral in that place accomplished its 
daily task in a more passionless and regular 


dead, that he might know the result of his arms. 


It will soon come to pass, that people will want 


to call from the dead the identical tailor and! 


master who made the beautiful Esther's gar- | Low-German audience or public. 


ment, when she was so well-pleasing in the 
eyes of Ahasuerus, Y. : > . 
* *  * So the prodigal son learned but little 
good in foreign lands. His doing was wooing ; 
his thinking was drinking; his Latin was ‘ Pro- 
ficiate,’ his Italian, Brindisi, his Bohemian, 
Sasdravi, his German, Gesegnet’s Gott. In one 


word, he was a goodly fellow always mellow, | ueral character of the work :-— 


a vagrant, a bacchant, an amant, a turbant, a 
distillant, &c. Now he had wasted his sub- 
stance in foreign provinces and torn his con- 
science to tatters 2s well as his clothes. He 
might, with truth, have said to his father what 
the brothers of Joseph said, without truth, to 
Jacob when they showed him the bloody coat, 
‘ fera pessima,’ &c., * an evil beast hath devoured 
him.’ An evil beast devoured the prodigal son ; 


| 
| 


* clear; the criticism, sensible and just. 





manner than its countryman, Immanuel Kant. 


Swift and Echard might have spoken and Rising, coffee-drinking, writing, reading lec- 


written thus, had they written earlier and for | jr. dining, walking,—everything had its set 


: : |time; and the neighbors knew with perfect 
The biographical sketches are neat and accuracy that it ra half-past three dclock, 
A ju- when Immanuel Kant, in his grey body-coat, 
dicous reference is maintained and acknow-j| with his rattan in his hand, came out of his 
ledged, to the best critics and literary historians, | house-door, and bent his steps toward the little 
as Goethe, Heine, Carlyle, Mrs. Austin, linden-alley which, for his sake, is still called 
Bruleiwuhaud, Meuzel. We select the ac-| the philosopher's walk. Eight times he walked 
counts of Kant and Wieland, to attest the ge-| UP 2nd down that alley, at all seasons of the 
year ; and when the weather was dull, and the 
|grey clouds portended rain, his servant, old 
IMMANUEL KANT. | Lampe, was seen walking behind him with 
“Immanuel Kant was born at Kénigsberg, in | #2Xious concern, carrying a long umbrella under 
old Prussia, April 22d, 1724. His father pur- | his arm, like a picture of providence. - 
sued the business of a saddler in one of the| .‘<‘ Strange contrast between the outward life 
suburbs of that city. In his ninth year, he was | of the man and his destructive, world-to-pieces- 
ut to school at the Collegium Fredericianum, |CTushing thought! Truly, if the citizens of 
where he distinguished himself by his appFica- | Konigsberg had suspected the entire import of 
tion, and laid the foundation of that vast erudi- | that thought, they would have felt a far more 


an evil beast, the golden eagle, an evil beast, | tion by which he was afterwards distinguished, | Shuddering horror for that man than for the 


the golden griffin, an evil beast, the golden buck, 
an evil beast, the golden bear. ‘These tavern- 
beasts reduced the youngster to that condition 
that his breeches were as transparent as a 
fisherman’s net, his stomach shrunk together 
like an empty bladder, and the mirror of his 
misery was to be seen on the sleeve of his dirty 
doublet, &c. And now when the scamp had 
got sick of the swine-diet, more wholesome 
thoughts came into his mind and he would go 
straight home to his old father and seek a favor- 
able hearing at his feet; in which he succeeded 
according to his wish. And his own father fell 
uite lovingly on the neck of the bad vocativo, 
or which a rope would have been fitter. Yea, 
he was introduced with special joy and jubilee 
into the paternal dwelling, sudden preparations 
were made for a feast, kitchen and cellar were 
put in requisition, and the best and fattest calf 
must be killed in a hurry and cooked and 
roasted. Away with the rags and tatters! and 
hurrah! for the velvet coat and the prinked up 
hat and a gold ring! Bring on your fiddlers! 
allegro! 


** Meanwhile, the other brother comes home 
and hears from afar a fiddling, and a fifing, and 
a scraping, and a dancing, and a hopping, and a 
shouting, &c. Holloa! he says, what’s that? 
The devil and his grand-mother! What’s to pay 
snow ? Surely my sister is not having a wedding? 
I heard nothing about any bride when I went 
out this morning. While he hovers in these 
thoughts, some one reaches him a glass of wine 
out of the window and the house-servant runs 
towards him with the tidings that his brother, 
who fared so ill in foreign parts, was come 
home, and he must come in immediately and 
sit down to roast of veal, At this he became 
entirely pale with sheer envy, and, while they 
waited on his brother in that style, he sat down 
before the door of the house and bit his nails, 
and gnashed his teeth, and scratched his head, 
and turned up his nose, and sighed from his 
heart, and fasted and tormented himself so with 
his envy, that he had well nigh been struck 
with apoplexy. O fool! How much better 
would it have been, had the gispus gone in and 
welcomed his brother home! And if he had 
= him an old felt, it would have done no 

arm, seeing he had brought no hat with him. 
And if he had sat down to table with him and 


} 


} 


In 1740, he entered the university of his native | executioner,—an executioner who beheads only 
city, where he first studied theology, and | ™¢?- But the good people saw in him nothing 
afterwards applied himself to philosophy and | more than a professor of philosophy, and when, 
the exact sciences. After leaving the universi- tthe set time, he passed along, they gave him 
ty, he held the office of private tutor in several | friendly greeting, and perhaps set their watches 
—— and resided for nine years with Count | 7 aim. 
Hiullesen of Arnsdorf, In 1755, he returned to | 
Kénigsberg, and took the degree of Master of | bearers AN tc ic 

Arts. For fifteen years he lectured, in connex-| ‘ Wieland (born 1733; died 1813) was a na- 
ion with the university, on logic, metaphysics, | tive of Suabia. His father, a Lutheran divine, 
physics, and mathematics, In 1770, he was | who, at the birth of this son, resided in Oberholz- 


physics; which office he retained till 1794; 
refusing several more lucrative offers from other 
universities. He died, February 12th, 1804, in 
his eightieth year ; having never travelled above 
seven miles from his native city, but leaving a 


made Professor ordinarius of logic and meta-| heim, removed soon after to Biberach, where 





Wieland spent his childish years. 

‘*His early education was superintended by 
his father in person, At the age of seven he 
read Latin. At twelve he gave indications of 
his poetic genius in German and Latin verse, 





name which had traversed the civilized world. At fourteen he was put to school at Klosterber- 
Kant remained unmarried, but was social in his | gen, near Magdeburg, where he remained two 
habits, and a welcome visitor in the first families | years, and then continued his studies under 
of Konigsberg, who knew how to prize the! private instruction at Erfurt. In 1750, he en- 
greatest intellect of the age. He was an agreea- | tered the University of Tubingen as a student 
ble companion, and entertained his company | of law, but devoted himself chiefly to literary 
with amusing anecdotes, of which he possessed pursuits. Thence he sent the first cantos of 
an inexhaustible store, and which he related in| an epic poem to Bodmer at Zurich, who was 
a very dry manner, with unmoved countenance, | so much struck with this juvenile performance, 


exciting great merriment in others. 
with elegance, and was fond of cards; seldom 
passing an evening without a game of l'hombre, 
which he considered as the only certain means 
of withdrawing his mind from strenuous thought, 
and composing himself to rest. 

** Reichardt, in the ‘ Urania’ for 1812, has 
given a spirited sketch of his person and habits. 
‘He was utterly dry in body and mind. More 
meagre, nay withered, than his little body, per- 
haps none ever existed ; colder and more purely 
secluded within himself, no sage ever lived. A 
high, cheerful brow, a fine nose, and bright 
clear eyes, distinguished advantageously the 
upper part of his countenance. But the lower 
part, on the other hand, was the most perfect 
expression of coarse sensuality, which showed 
itself to excess, especially in eating and drink- 
ing. He loved a good table in cheerful com- 
pany.’ ‘So boundless a memvry as Kant pos- 
sessed one shall seldom find. His lectures 
were rendered exceedingly interesting thereby. 
His lectures on physics and physical geography, 
in particular, were very instructive and pleas- 

re- 











ing to young people, by reason of his mé 











He dressed that he invited the young poet to reside with 


/him. He remained in Switzerland eight years, 
writing and publishing several minor works 
At the end of this period he returned to Bibe- 
'rach, where he was made a member of the 
Council, and appointed Director of Chancery, 
and where he married, in 1765. In 1769, he 
was elected Professor of Philosophy at Erfurt, 
an office which he retained but three years, and 
then accepted an invitation from the Duchess 
Amalia, of Weimar, to superintend the educa- 
tion of her sons. Wieland had already become 
distinguished as an author. His dgathon, his 
| Musarion, his Don Silvio de Rosalva, had 
| placed him at the head of the national litera- 
| ture of that day. His translation of Shakspeare, 
the first in the German language, had also been 
published some time before. ith the leisure 
of his new office and the security of a pension for 
life, he now devoted himself with increased 
zeal to literary pursuits. Amidst his numerous 
engagements and a constant series of publica- 
tions, original and translated, prose and verse. 
he undertook the German Mercury, a monthly 
periodical, which he edited during the rest of 
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his life. In 1798, he purchased with the pro-| tion to all which seemed to him extravagant and 


ceeds of his literary labors an estate at Osmans- 
stadt, near Weimar, where he intended to pass 
the remainder of his days; but, after the death 
of his wife, at the solicitation of the Duchess, 
he returned to Weimar, and there resided 
until his death, which occurred January 2Uth, 
1813.” 

“In Wieland we notice first his singular fer- 
tility. The industry of the man is amazing, 
and enlarges our idea of the capabilities of a 
human life. His translations from Shakspeare, 
Horace, Lucian, Cicero, would alone be sufti- 
cient to establish his reputation for literary 
diligence. When we add to these some fiily 
volumes of original productions, and consider, 
moreover, how much of his time was spent in 
editorial labors and official duties, we have an 
example of productiveness which has few pa- 
rallels in the history of letters, and which places 
Wieland on a level in this particular, with Lope 
de Vega, Voltaire, and Sir Walter Scott. 

“As to quality, it must be confessed that 
Wieland’s excellence lies rather in the manner 
than in the matter. He is more graceful than 
energetic, more agreeable than impressive, more 
sportive than profound ‘ Words that burn’ are 
not found on his page, nor thoughts that make 
one close the book and ponder, and rise up in- 
tellectually new-born from the reading. But 
then he has charms of manner that lure the 
reader on and hold him fast. And when we 
speak of him as not profound, we speak in rela- 
tion toGerman standards. Unlike the gene- 
rality of his countrymen, he occupied himself 
with the show of things rather than laws. He 
loved to discourse pleasantly, rather than to 
investigate conscientiously, or to settle accurate- 
ly. What Goethe says of him is very charac- 
teristic; that * in all he did he cared less for a 
firm footing than for a clever debate.’ 

** As a poet, he has been accused of licentious- 
ness. Voluptuousness would be a more proper 
designation. His poetry is certainly liable to 
objection on that score. At the same time, it 
is free from coarseness and from all that—in 
his own phrase—‘ offends against the Graces’ 
It should be observed too, that Wieland’s life 
was pure and exemplary in all respects. Whe- 
toner prose or poetry, his writings are distin- 

uished by elegance of style and perfect finish. 
fie elaborated all that he wrote with great care, 
and declared that he spent one-sixth part of his 
time in copying. 

** His intellectual life is divided into two 

riods distinctly marked by his works. He began 

is literary career a zealous enthusiast, His 
first productions are strongly tinctured with 
religion, and treat, in part, of religious subjects. 
He afterward became an Epicurean (theoreti- 
cally) in morals ; a materialist, or common-sense 
man, in philosophy ; placed experience above 
faith ; believed in no ideas but those which are 
derived through the senses ; and good-humored- 
ly satirized all lofty aspiration, and everything 
which leaned, as he thought, to spiritual excess. 
It would be difficult to find another author whose 
earlier and later productions exhibit such a con- 
trast as those of Wieland. 


* Bouterwek, in his ‘History of German 
Poetry and Eloquence,’ thus characterizes him: 
* The names of Klopstock and Wieland denote 
—- extremes. While Klopstock carried 
the poetry of the supersensual, in 1ts most solemn 
earnestness, to excess, Wieland laughingly turn- 
ed his back on supersensual things, and declared 
war against all extravagance. His poetry was 
not meant to be trifling, any more than his 
character was trifling; but he would have it 
subordinate to a philosophy which he had learn- 
ed, in the French school, to regard as the only 
sound one. In this way, Wieland became a 
philosophical poet of sensualism, such as Ger- 
many had never seen before. But far from ad- 
vocating a sensualism which degrades man to a 
beast, he wished to establish that form of virtue 
which, according to the doctrine of Shaftesbury, 
he held to be of the same origin with the love of 
the beautiful, as the only true one, in opposi- 








fantastic. Conscious of the strictest purity in 
his own morals, he never doubted that a poet, es- 
pecially in the character of satirist, might with- 
out scruple paint the most voluptuous chartns of 
sense as seductively as was consistent with the 
laws of beauty. Only what offended the Graces 
—according to his principles—was to be strictly 
excluded from the domain of poetry. This 
esthetic morality which Wieland introduced 
into German literature, operated beneficially as 
a counterpoise to the false rigorism by which 
criticism in Germany was oppressed.’ * Satire 
has never contended with such polished wea- 
pons as in Wieland’s writings, against that 
enthusiasm to which no modern nation is so 
much inclined as the German.” ‘* With all his 
faults and defects, and whatever a one-sided 
criticism may bring forward to its disparagement, 
he is still one of the great poets who are the 
pride of German literature.” * He had imbibed 
so much of the taste of the French, along with 
their philosophy, that he bore the name of the 
‘German Voltaire’ in Germany and out of Ger- 
many. But in all that Voltaire has written there 
is not a trace to be found of Wieland’s ideal of 
moral loveliness. Among Italian poets, Ariosto 
is the one which agrees best with Wieland’s 
manner.’ ‘His Muse rather smiled than laugh- 
ed.’ This inextinguishable cheerfulness, united 
with such knowledge of mankind, such refine- 
ment of wit and taste, such fulness of imagina- 
tion, with so soft, so juxurious, so apparently 
careless, and yet so cultivated astyle, is found in 
no other poet.’ 

« The following extract from Goethe’s Eulogy 
of Wieland is taken from Mrs. Austin’s * Cha- 
racteristics of Goethe.’ 

«The effect of Wieland’s writings on the 
public was uninterrupted and lasting. He edu- 
cated nis age, and gave a decided impuls® to 
the taste and to the judgment of his contempo- 
raries. And whence proceeded this great in- 
fluence which he exercised over the Germans ? 
It was the consequence of the vigor and frank- 
ness of his character. Man and author were, 
in him, completely blended; his poetry was 
life, his life poetry. Whether in verse or in 
prose he never concealed what was his predo- 
minant feeling at the moment, nor what was his 
general frame of mind. From the fertility of 
his mind flowed the fertility of his pen. I use 
the word per not asa rhetorical phrase: it has 
here a peculiar appropriateness; and if pious 
reverence ever hallowed the quill with which 
an author wrote his works, assuredly that which 
Wieland used was worthy of this distinction. 
He wrote everything with his own hand, and 
very beautifully ; at once freely and carefully. 
He kept what he had written ever before his 
eyes, examined, altered, improved it; unwea- 
riedly cast and recast; nay, had the patience, 
repeatedly to transcribe whole works of con- 
siderable extent. And this gave his productions 
the delicacy, the elegance, clearness, the natu- 
ral grace which cannot be attained by mere 
drudgery, but by cheerful, genial attention to a 
work already completed. 

‘** Our friend was capable of the highest en- 
thusiasm, and, in youth, gave himself complete- 
ly up to it. Those glad bright regions of the 
golden time, that paradise of innocence, he 
dwelt in longer than others. His natal roof, 
hallowed by the presence of his father, a learned 
pastor ; the ancient cloister of Bergen beneath 
its shade of antique times on the shores of the 
Elbe, where his pious teacher lived in patri- 
archal simplicity ; the still monastic Tubingen ; 
the simple dwellings of Switzerland, surrounded 
by gushing brooks, washed by clear lakes hem- 
med in by rocks; in all he found his Delphi; 
in all, the groves and thickets in which, even 
when arrived at manhood, he stili revelled. 
Amid such scenes he felt the mighty attraction 
of the movements which the. manly innocence 
of the Greeks has bequeathed tous. He lived 
in the lofty presence of Cyrus, Araspes, and 
Panthea, He felt the Platonic spirit move 
within him. * * * * * But precisely 





because he had the good fortune to linger so 
long in these higher regions, because he was 
permitted so long to regard all that he thought, 
felt, imagined, and dreamed, as the most abso- 
Inte reality, was the fruit, which he was at last 
compelled to pluck from the tree of knowledge, 
the more bitter to him. Who may escape the 
conflict with the outer world? Our friend, like 
the rest, was drawn into the strife; reluctantly 
he submitted to be contradicted by life and ex- 
perience. And as, after long struggling, he 
could not succeed in combining these noble ima- 
ges with the ordinary world, these high in- 
tents with the necessities of the day, he deter- 
mined to accept the actual, as necessary; and 
declared what had hitherto appeared to him 
truth, to be fantastic visions, * . » x 
Hie declared war on all that cannot be shown 
to exist in reality; first on Platonic love; then 
on all dogmatizing philosophy, especially the 
two extremes—the Stoic and the Pythago- 
rean. & * * ” + * * 

**Tt has been acutely remarked by some 
foreigners that German authors take less heed 
of the public than those of other nations; and 
that, therefore, it is easy to discern, in their 
writings, the man educating himself, the man 
who wants to owe something to himself; and 
consequently, to read his character. This was 
peculiarly true of Wieland, and it would be the 
more interesting to follow his writings and his 
life with this view, since suspicions have been 
cast upon his character, drawn from these very 
writings. Many men still misunderstand him, 
because they imagined the many-sided must be 
indifferent, the mobile must be infirm and in- 
consistent. ‘They do not reflect that character 
regards the practical alone. Only in what a 
man does, in what he continues to do and per- 
sists in doing, can he show character; and in 
this sense, there never was a firmer, more con- 
sistent man than Wieland. When he gave 
himself up to the variety of his sensations, to 
the mobility of his thoughts, and permitted no 
single impresssion to obtain dominion over him, 
he showed by that very process, the firmness 
and certainty of his mind. He loved to play 
with his conceptions, but never—I take all his 
contemporaries to witness—never with his 
opinions. And thus he won and retained nume- 
rous friends.’ ” 


The pages of a quarterly alone could do 
justice to a full account of German Literature. 
We have merely endeavored to give a general 
view of the scope and contents of the above 
work. It must be of essential value to all 
students just entering upon the wide domain 
of a new Literature, and it answers its ends far 
more worthily than any other compilation in 
our language, on the general subject. 





The Life of the Chevalier Bayard. By W. 
Gilmore Simms. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1847. 

We called attention, in our last number, tothe 

new edition of Don Quixote—a work profes- 

sedly written to bring into contempt the ro- 
mantic self-devotion of the Knight-errant. 

The volume before us is an authentic memoir 

of one of the latest and noblest specimens of 

the genuine chevalier; and the masterly fic- 
tion and just biography taken together, suggest 
the whole philosophy of the subject. In pro- 
portion as any quality or attribute of human 
nature is beautiful in itself, its affectation is 
ridiculous. We forgive readily a little harm- 
less social pretension ; but when religion, love, 
or valor, is profaned by hypocritical assump- 
tion, our moral indignation or sense of the 
ridiculous is at once excited. Chivalry, in its 
roper acceptation, is an attribute of manhood. 
ts agency as an element of civilization has 
been eloquently described by all philosophical 
historians; the gradual precedence, however, 

which the interests of commerce have taken ix 
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the affairs of the world, has tended to blind 
society to the intrinsic value of the principle 
as a trait of character. Commerce now takes 
the lead, and is essentially to its votaries what 
the profession of arms was in the middle ages 
—the most certain road to distinction and 
power. Now the great moral evil incident to 
the aristocracy of wealth—compared to those 
of either blood or arms—is what may be term- 
ed chivalric deterioration. As individuals it 
is found, that men become more selfish in the 
pursuit of trade than in that of more liberal 
aims. In fact the social transition to which 
we allude, while it benefits the world at large, 
seems to narrow individual expansion. Gene- 
rosity, courage, and self-sacrifice were the 
legitimate virtues of knighthood; whereas 
prudence, honesty, and industry are those to 
which commerce gives scope. Her vast en- 
terprises alter, in a few years, the face of a 
country, people lonely waters with argosies, and 
build cities where all was previously a desert; 
but with this development of physical resources, 
there is no necessary accession of moral en- 
ergy or intellectual grace ; and it is on this ac- 
count that the memories of brave and disin- 
terested soldiers, adventurous mariners, heroic 
poets, hardy pioneers, and devoted advocates of 
truth, should be kept green by the pen of bard 
and annalist. It is, therefore, with pleasure 
that we encounter a new life of Bayard—the 
chevalier without fear and without reproach. 
There is a vein of genuine nobility intersecting 
his chequered life—and manly graces soften the 
more barbarous phases of his story. Loyalty 
to the prince he served, gallantry in the tour- 
nament, and gracefulness at the board, distin- 
guished Bayard amid his compeers. But his 
crowning merit appears to have been asingular 
truth of character. He possessed true moral 
courage, and was above the meanness of de- 
ception. In an age when intrigue ruled and 
successful artifice was deemed glory, this 
“whiteness of soul” was recognised equally 
by friends and enemies. ‘There is something 
incongruous, according to our modern no- 
tions, in a man’s sincerely praying to his Crea- 
tor the moment before he engages in a brutal 
single-handed fight, which enlists the fiercest 
passions of his soul; and how a man of honor 
can steal a purse would puzzle a moralist of 
this day. Yet no more striking proof of the 
blending of great virtues with crime—uncon- 
sciously to the actors of that period—-can be 
given than the following incident recorded 
of Bayard :— 


THE PURSE. 


‘**[t appears one day that our good knight re- 
ceived a hint from his spies, that there was a 
certain treasurer of Naples who was upoa the 
road for Barletta with meney-bags of ample size, 
which he was conveying for the use of Gonsalvo 
de Cordova. The pleasant, not to say humane 
and charitable idea, suggested itself to our 
knight that he would relieve his enemy of this 
burden ; and the ‘ Loyal Servant’ tells us that 
from this moment he never laid himself down to 
sleep without setting “a strict watch upon the 
route which the treasurer was compelled to pur- 
sue. He soon received tidings which were deci- 
sive of his approach. But a day was left for the 
operation, as he was now but fifteen miles from 
Monervino, and attended by a small body of 
cavalry. Bayard had somehow set his heart 
upon this charitable performance. He had an- 
other reason, scarcely less potent than that of 


relieving the treasurer of his care, the desire of 


rewarding the good service of his soldiers. The 
motives were each suiliciently noble to keep him 
sleepless. Without waiting for his breakfast, he 
rose before day, and, putting himself in ambush 
between two snug and pleasant little hills, he 
despatched his companion Tardieu, with five- 











and-twenty soldiers more, upon another ronte, 
so that if the good treasurer should be so unfor- 
tunate as not to find the desired relief at his 
hands, he might afford an opportunity to his 
lieutenant to,do him the needful service. Tar- 
dieu obeyed orders, watched patiently and well, 
but took no prey. Bayard was more fortunate. 
Crouched in a narrow gorge which enabied him 
thoroughly to hide his men, he suffered the trea- 
surer to pass him without interruption. When 
they had fairly got beyond him, however, and 
retreat was impossible, our good knight darted 
out of cover with his war-cry—‘ France! 
France! kill! kill? 

** Surprised by the suddenness of the assault, 
disordered by the charge, and supposing that ten 
times its number was upon them, the Spanish 
escort offered but a feeble defence, and fled to- 
ward Barletta. Bayard did not pursue the fugi- 
tives very far. His great anxiety was the relief 
of the poor man who bore the money Him he 
approached with affectionate interest, and took 
him, and his man, and his bags, all at once, un- 
der his special protection. ‘These he conducted 
in safety to Monervino. The treasurer and the 
money-bags were both conducted to our knight's 
apartments, where the gold was tumbled forth 
upon a table, making a pile which delighted the 
eyes of our Frenchmen. 

** An attempt being made to count the spoils, 
the treasurer preveated it, by saying that they 
might save themselves the trouble, the amount 
being just fifteen thousand ducats. Fifteen 
thousand ducats was no trifling sum in that day, 
and in the sight of a greedy and expensive young 
soldiery. While it lay ostentatiously heaped 
upon the table, Tardieu made his appearance, 
his eyes gloating over the treasure spread before 
him, and bis mind vexed and irritated at the ill 
fortune which had kept him from the prize. 
However, putting on his most amiable visage, he 
said to our knight— 

** «Comrade, I go shares with you. 
the wudertaking, you know !’ 

‘© Very true,’ rejoined Bayard, with a plea- 
sant smile, ‘but you were not of the tating, 
you know!’ 

** Something more was said, and the good 
knight, in order to subdue the tone of the heu- 
tenant, reminded him coolly that he was uader 
his command, not his e yual, and could claim no- 
thing that he, Bayard, was not willing to give. 
An angry man was Tardicu that day, aud he 
swore a bitter oath that he would have justice. 
He made his complaint accordingly to the Duke 
de Nemours, who, on inquiring of Bayard the 
particulars, and taking the opinions of his oifi- 
cers as to the usages in such cases, confirmed our 
hero in his right to all the money. Tardieu got 
neither sympathy nor satisfaction, Tardieu, we 
must not forget, was the same person who led 
the escort which welcomed Bayard at his first 
going into garrison at the town of Aire, aad who 
had prompted the tuurnament which the latter 
had given at that place. He was a lively and 
pleasant fellow, though he could be angry, and 
swore famously when the fit was on him, like 
any other trooper. When he heard the decision 
of the Duke de Nemours, he cried out— 

««* By the blood of St. George, I am vastly 
unlucky. Neverthéless, comrade,’ addressing 
the good knight, ‘it is pretty mach the same 
thing. You will have to maintain me so long as 
we tarry in this land.’ 


“Bayard laughed. The proceeding caused 
no ill-blood between them; and they returned 
in company to Monervino, from their visit to the 
duke When they had reached our knight's 
lodgings, he caused his ducats to be displayed 
once more before the yearning eyes of Tardieu. 

** ¢ Comrade,’ said he to the disappointed man, 
as his fingers played among the heap, ‘ these 
are very pretty playthings.’ 

“«* What’s that to me? answered the other. 
‘I have no part in them. Had I but the half of 
them, I were a made man all my life ” 

“* You shall have them, comrade!’ was the 
response of the generous knight. ‘ What you 


I was of 


could not wrest from me by force, I give you 
with all my heart,’ 

“The act followed the words. Seven thou- 
sand five hundred ducats were instantly counted 
out in the presence of the incredulous man, and 
put in his possession He could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes, and thought the whole proceeding 
a jest, until perfectly convinced by the assur- 
ances of his superior. Tardieu was overcome, 
His heart smote him for what he had done; 
.and, sinking upon his knees, with tears in his 
eyes, acknowledged the bounty and noble gene- 
rosity which he felt ashamed ever to have ques- 
tioned. When he spoke of the benefit, Bayard 
relieved him. ‘ Hold your peace, Tardieu, this 
is nothing to what | would do for you were it in 
my power,’ But Tardieu found it adequate to 
his wants. It was indeed the making of his 
fortune ; for when, at the conclusion of the war, 
he returned to France, it enabled him to marry 
a noble lady, who had three thousand crowns a 
year. 

‘The lavish bounty of the good knight, 
‘ whose heart,’ according to the ‘ Loyal Servant,’ 
was ‘ pure as a pearl,’ did not stop when it had 
made one man happy. Calling together all his 
troops, he shared with them the remaining 
moiety of his prize, without reserving a single 
ducat for himself. He even suffered the trea- 
surer to depart without ransom, and without 
subjecting his person to a search—a forbearance 
greatly to the joy of the latter, who still carried 
with him, in rings and money, the value of five 
hundred ducats more. But Bayard was mode- 
rate in his desires, and was quite satisfied with 
having contributed, even partially, to lessening 
the poor man’s burden.” 





This appears to have been a labor of love to 
Mr. Simms. He has collected the most approved 
lives of Bayard; and availed himself of the 
collateral suggestions of other works, such as 
Philip des Comines, St. Palaye’s Chivalry, 
Roscoe’s Leo X., Bacon’s Francis 1., Sis- 
mondi’s Histories, &c. His narrative is obvi- 
ously arranged with judicious care, both in 
regard to the authenticity of the facts, and 
the sequence of the events. The volume, in 
point of mechanical execution, is prepared in 
a very desirable library-style, and contains a 
few highly-finished wood-cut illustrations. 
We cannot better give an idea of the biogra- 
pher’s manner, and his appreciation of the 
character he has portrayed, than by quoting 
the opening remarks :— . 


CHARACTER OF BAYARD. 


“it was at a time when chivalry was. at its 
lowest condition in Christian Europe; when 
the fine affectations of the crder, erring always 
on the side of generosity and virtue—its strained 
courtesies, its overwrought delicacies, its ex- 
travagant and reckless valor—everything, in 
short, of that grace and magnanimity which 
had constituted its essential spirit and made ita 





peculiar instiiutioa—had given way to less im- 
posing and less worthy characteristics ; when, 
ceasing to be the distinguishing boast of court- 
liness and noble blood, it had yielded on every 
hand, in Spain,in France, England, Italy, and 
Germany, to a growth of the grossest passions, a 
disregard of the point of honor and of those 
pledzes of faith which it had been the great 
end of chivalry to maintain, at every hazard, as 
the first tests of courtesy and manhood—it was 
even at such a time that the now decaying Insti- 
tution was destined to furnish to the world the 
happiest illustration, in a single great example, 
of its ancient pride and character, and of those 
virtues which had made it fruitful of good to 
humanity, in spite of many curious anomalies. 
The name of Chevalier Bayard has grown into 
proverbial identification, in modern times, with 
all that is pure and noble in manhood, and all 
that is great and excellent in the soldier. It is 
not that he ranks among brave men a3 one - 
wholly without fear in battle. This character 

would scarcely afford him, in a period wholly 
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given up to war, and remarkable for its sangui- 
nary conflicts, any very peculiar distinction. 
That he had the virtue of a rare courage, in its 
utmost perfection, is undeniable ; but the equal- 
ly distinguishing and more beautifnl qualities of 
his heart, accord him an eminence among his 
contemporaries which none have presumed to 
question. He was not only the Chevalier sans 
peur, but sans reproche also; so equally good 
and brave that his character furnishes the most 
admirable model to the generous ambition of the 
young that we find in all the pages of history. 

is valor he shared, in a great measure, with his 
associates; but his truth and fidelity were singu- 
larly his own, His period was one distinguished 
for its small possession of faith and virtue, It 
was atime exemplary for its treacheries, par- 
ticularly among the great. ‘To deceive and to 
betray, were practices too common among 
nobles and princes, to make these offences 
against virtue any longer odious in the sight of 
all men; and the perfidy which was taught to 
Italy, not less by her seeming necessities than 
by the subtle studies of her statesmen, had be- 
come wide-spread lessons for the misdirection 
of the whole civilized world. Breathing this 
very atmosphere for a considerable period of 
his life, the nature of Bayard imbibed none of its 
unwholesome influences. He still kept the 
whiteness of his soul free from spot, in spite of 
the contagion in which he lived. His fidelity 
and truth soon grew to be as remarkable as his 
valor, and his talents for war were no less con- 
spicuous than these Yet these talents never 
urged him to any of that undue self-esteem 
which makes the higtly endowed person recoil 
from the command of others. His possessions 
were tempered by a wonderful modesty, which 
taught him the propriety of submission to his 
superiors. Obedience, indeed, as the first duty 
of the soldier, was a lesson which he had hap- 
pily learned when alone it can be properly ac- 
quired—in the days of his youth. This lesson 
gave stability tothe native virtues of his cha- 
racter, and forms one of the distinguishing traits 
in his high reputation. Never was hero more 
unselfish. His generosity and disinterestedness, 
struggling steadily against successful valor, left 
him always poor while in the constant acquisi- 
tion of money. He gave as rapidly as he gained, 
and in conferring favors upon his friends and 
followers, he frequently denied himself the 
means for encountering his own necessities. 
True to his word, his enemies, equally with his 
friends, yielded everywhere the most ready faith 
to all his assurances. He was scarcely less lib- 
eral to the one than the other. His captive, 
whom he always treated with kindness and 
courtesy, went forth frequently without ransom, 
while his acquisitions were made the means for 
serving’ his companions, and for exhibitions of 
chivalrous pageants, which drew together all 
ea and ambitious cavaliers, emulous of gal- 

ant trophies to be distributed by the hands of 
beauty. And, in all these relations, nothing 
could exceed the sweetness and nobleness of 
manner for which Bayard was remarkable. His 
successes, his high fame, never made him regard- 
less of the claims of others. He never haughtily 
presumed upon his superiority nor abused its 
advantages, but, deferring gently to the inferior, 
he made his way to all hearts, and with the 
virtues of a Scipio blended the graces of an 
Alcibiades. Admirable in council, his opinions 
won their way to the understandings of his 
hearers by their native justness, urged without 
presumption, and enforced by the modest defe- 
rence with which he first listened to the thoughts 
of others. Always solicitous of gallant under- 
takings, he betrayed no disquiet if their results 
enured to the renown of rivals. His moral sense 
was singularly sound and reflective. He often 
said, * The best lordship is the communion with 
virtuous persons ; the greatest evil to a lord is 
in the counsels of ignorant and vicious men, as 
there is nothing more dangerous than audacity 
when unsustained by wisdom.’ A gentleman 
once asked him, ‘ What goods a nobleman 


answered, ‘which fear neither rain nor storm, 
nor human injustice, nor all the power of man— 
wisdom and virtue.” His maxims were illus- 
trated by his life. His respect and admiration for 
the sex prompted him to the frequent tourna- 
ment. ‘The lady whose colors he wore might 
safely repose as well upon his loyalty as his 
valor and skill. Modesty and innocence never 
looked to him in vain. It will be our province, 
in the course of this history, to give one curious 
exainple of his generosity in this respect. His 
sympathies were always given to the good; his 
succor gladly sustained the weak; his bounty 
helped the indigent. He alleviated where he 
could the miseries of war, over which he mourn- 
ed with earnest commiseration. To complete 
the beauties of his character, his piety was deep 
and unaffected. He enjoyed, without any of the 
enfeebling superstitions of his age, a profound 
sense of his obligation to the Deity, and an 
abiding confidence in the saving mercies of 
Jesus Christ. His morning began and his even- 
ing closed, with prayer. He prepared himself 
for battle by becoming devotions, recommending 
his soul to God, and invoking the pardon of his 
sins. His life, indeed, furnishes an admirable 
example to the soldier, of a career in which 
the most heroic valor may be blended with the 
most gentle virtues, with mildness of temper, 
sweetness of demeanor, generosity without dis- 
play, and the most humble submission to human 
and Divine authority. True to his God, his 
country, and his duty, he found it no ways ardu- 
ous to share in the vicissitudes of war and the 
incongruous associations of the camp, without 
yielding to the brutalities of the one, or partak- 
ing of the excesses of the other. As a partisan 
warrior, he was perhaps one of the greatest 
captains that France has ever produced—eager 
and watchful, observant everywhere, always 
secure against surprise himself, and always 
prompt to seize upon the error of his enemy 
Considered in every point of view, we are con- 
strained to affirm the spontaneous judgment of 
his contemporaries, who knew him proverbially 
as the * Good Knight,’ and in the comprehensive 
surname of the Chevalier, sans peur et sans 
reproche, have leit to us the model of a perfect 
character, with which pone among themselves 
could presume to compare. It is-for us now, 
froin the too meagre chronicles, to procure the 
proofs upon which this noble reputation rests.” 


a 


There are numerous topics incident to the 
principal subject, which enhance the interest 
of this memoir. Among others, the invasion 
of Italy by Charles VIII., and all the romantic 
circumstances attending the French and 
Italian wars. Mr. Simms justly claims an 
intellectual as well as chivalric reputation for 
Bayard. He seems to have been in as much 
consideration at the council-board as in the 
field. Among other striking instances record- 
ed of his private enterprise in war, the follow- 
ing is quite characteristic :—It occurred at the 
siege of Padua. 

AN AMBUSH. 

‘© Messire Lucio Malvezzo grew to be famous 
after this fashion, and was greatly talked about, 
as well by enemies as friends. To prepare for 
him, was probably to lose time from other 
objects, since nobody could conjecture at what 
moment he would make his appearance. Never- 
theless, the annoyance of Bayard at these experi- 
ments of the Venetian, upon the repose and 
patience of his comrades, determined him to try 
if something might not be done to fetter the 
flight of this gay falcon. So, putting his spies 
on the gui vive—and he always had spies in pay, 
to whom he was so liberal that they would have 
sooner died than deceived him—he one day 
procured certain intelligence upon which he 
prepared to act. He had communicated to none, 
hitherto, his intentions; well knowing that 
secrets of this sort, if in the keeping of more 
than one, are out of all keeping. One night he 








should leave to his children?” ‘ Those,’ he 


strolled quietly to the lodgings of Captain La 


; Clayette and the Lord of Crote, both men of 


conduct andsspirit, and said to them :—‘ This 
Captain Malvezzo gives us much disturbance. 
He routs us with the dawn, when it were far 
pleasanter, after the day’s fatigue, to sleep a 
little. We hear, indeed, of nobody but him. 
Now, I am by no means jealous of his exploits, 
but it grieves me that he should have so little 
respect for us. I have learned something in 
regard to his movements, and if it so pleases you, 
we shall get something of a fight out of him. It 
is two days since he gave us the last alarm. I 
trust that we shall meet him to-morrow morn- 
ing. Whatsay you? His comrades professing 
their readiness to join in the adventure, he con- 
tinued: * Then let each of you arm thirty of 
your bravest gendarmes two hours after mid- 
night. I will bring my own company, and 
bring with me also certain good fellows, Bonnet, 
Mypont, Cossey, Brezon, and others, whom you 
know. We need blow no trumpet; we must 
make no noise; but, quietly taking the saddle, 
we will be off. Look to me for finding you an 
excellent guide.’ 

**So said, so done. Between the hours of 
two and three, in a s°ft September morning, the 
party was all in readiness with a proper guide. 
This man was put in front, but given in charge 
of four archers. Bayard gave him to under- 
stand that if he proved faithful his reward 
should be ample—if false, his life should be the 
forfeit. The guide was honest. He had con- 
ducted them some ten miles into the country, 
when the day began todawn. They had reached 
a great palace which its owner had deserted. 
The place was unoccupied. It was environed 
by a long wall. and offered a good harborage. 

“* Here, said the guide, ‘if you conceal 
yourselves, you shall have the opportunity you 
seek, Should Captain Lucio Malvezzo come 
forth from Treviso to-day, seeking your camp, 
he must, of necessity, pass this place. Here 
you may lurk in safety, unseen, yet seeing all 
that passes.’ 

**The fellow spoke very fairly, and his 
counsel pleased our adventurers, They posted 
themselves accordingly within the abandoned 
premises, under the direction of Bayard. They 
had not been in watching more than two hours 
when a distant sound was heard as of horses, 
There was an old archer of Bayard’s company, 
named Monart, a man of great experience, 
whom the good knight instructed to climb up 
into a dove-cot, within the grounds, from 
whence he might note the face of the surround- 
ing country. ‘The archer did as he was com- 
manded, and soon reported the approach of 
Messire Lucio Malvezzo, still, at some dis- 
tance, accompanied by a hundred gen’darmes, 
armed from head to heel, and followed by some 
two hundred Albanians, all well mounted, and 
effective men, under the command of one Cap- 
tain Scanderbeg, who, for aught we know, may 
have been a son or grandson of the famous 
Prince of Albania. This force was rather more 
numerous than Bayard bargained for, but in 
such cases his net was a capacious one. It was 
with no feeling but that of gratification that he 
saw them appear. Keeping his own people 
snug, he suffered Malvezzo and Scanderbeg, 
with their men, to approach, and to pass them 
undisturbed. They went by, within a stone’s 
throw of the edifice in which the French lay 
hid, When they had fairly passed, and Monart, 
descending from his perch, had detailed all his 
particulars, Bayard put his men in readiness. 
Each good knight drew his horse’s girth, and 
prepared himself. Each was his own groom, 
for Bayard wished not to burden himself with 
unnecessary followers, who were only apt to be 
troublesome, and in harm’s way. 


** * And now,’ said Bayard to his companions, 
‘we have not met with so fortunate a chance for 
ten years. True, they are twice our number, 
but if we acquit ourselves bravely, that is 
nothing. Let us after them 

*** Agreed,’ was the unanimous response ; and 
off they darted at a quick trot on the heels of their 
enemies. 





“ The chase of a mile brought them in sight 
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of their game. Then said our good knizht to the 
trumpeter, ‘ sound, trumpet, sound!’ which he 
did incontinently. They were on a fine broad 
road, the very one which a troop of kKnizhts 
would prefer to make a headlong charge. The 
blast of the bugle somewhat astonished the Ve- 
uetian captains, swelling as it did behind them. 
They had no expectation of enemies in the rear ; 
nor, indeed, until the French were nearly upon 
them, did they suppose it to be other than some 
small squadron of their own people. They 
halted just long enough to discover who the 
strangers were. This known, the effect was 
that of a surprise. It dismayed them somewhat 
to find themselves enclosed by their enemies— 
on one hand a pursuing cavalry, on the other the 
vast camps of the *emperor. There was no al- 
ternative but to face the immediate assailants. It 
was some comfort to see that these were not nu- 
merous; and Messire Lucio Malvezzo, always 
fearless, now put on his bravest aspect, and en- 
joined his men to do their devoir gallantly. 
They were shown that their only hope lay in 
their own valor, Escape was none. They must 
vanquish or be vanquished. But few words 
were necessary for this explanation. Each war- 
rior beheld the necessity for himself. Flight, 
even to the right or left, was cut off. The road 
was bordered on each side by monstrous ditches, 
beyond the leap of any horseman. Fortunately, 
it was one of sufficient breadth to enable the gal- 
lant knight to course famously. A fine rider 
might achieve wonders on so excellent a track. 
Fight was inevitable. The trumpets on both 
sides began to blare, and when the foes were a 
bow-shot asunder they began to rush into the 
mélé2, with the mingling war-cries of ‘* France,” 
and ‘ Empire,’ and ‘San Marco!’ Verily, says 
the ‘Loyal Servant,’ who himself beheld the 
deeds of his master, the good knight—* verily, it 
was a joy to hear them.’ It must have been. At 
the first encounter many knights went down and 
the fight went over them. Bonnet, one of Bay- 
ard’s companions, was the first to send his lance 
through the breast of an enemy. The shaft 
showed itself on the other side, But this was 
not the only gallant stroke. It was an hour for 
hard blows and deadly thrusts, and each man did 
his best. It was while the-strife was liveliest 
that the keen eyes of Bayard saw the Albanians 
suddenly disappear from the high road, leaving 
their cavalry to carry on the conflict. Our hero 
was too good a partisan to suffer this movement 
to escape him. Turning to La Crote, he said— 
* These people would take us inthe rear. See 
to it, that we be not surrounded, and the day is 
ours.’ A word was sufficient for La Crote, who, 
detaching certain of the command, put himself 
in readiness, and when the Albanians least ex- 
pected resistance, gave them an encounter so hot 
and heavy as to disperse them in a moment,a 
score of them remaining on the ground, while 
the rest betook themselves to unhesitating flight. 
The ‘gentle’ captain did not suffer himself to 
lose time in pursuit, but returned at once to the 
assistance of Bayard. But the work was finished 
ere he reached the ground. The Venetians 
were already routed, and each gend’arme, no 
longer thinking of blows, was busied only in 
securing his prisoner. The thought now was 
of the ransom of the field—its glory was already 
secure. Lucio Malvezzo, after making gallant 
fight in vain, made off successfully. He suc- 
ceeded in baffling pursuit by means of the noble 
animal he rode. Twenty or thirty more escap- 
ed with him, being well mounted, and fled with all 
speed to Treviso. The pursuit was feebly 
urged. The French were encumbered with 
their prisoners, whose numbers were greater 
than their own. No less than a hundred and 
eighty captives rewarded this adventure, whose 
ransom promised to replenish coffers which were 
almost as soon emptied as filled. These cap- 
tives, disarmed of their swords and maces, were 
placed in the midst of the French, and in this 
way were carried safely into camp. 

** Maximilian was ravished at the sight. The 
intelligence of the adventure soon reached him 
from a dozen quarters He sallied out to enjoy 








the spectacle. 
ten witnessed. 
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It was one which he had not of- | The life school begins at dusk and continues 
Two standatds, and nearly two | two hours, then commences the costume sitting, 


hundred prisoners, won by a less number of | which lasts another two hours. The models 


lively Frenchmen. 


He was exceedingly gra- | stand the whole time without resting. 
cious, and saluted our good knight and his com- | surprised to find 


I was 
ersons maintain difficult posi- 


panions in a fashion less imperial than usual, | tions so long, but it is done to perfection, scarce- 
perhaps, but far more gracious. His commenda- |ly a muscle changes; sometimes a very good 
tions were no ways stinted. Each captain had | model stands longer when required. The old 


his share of praise. To Bayard he said :— 


} 


| monk who was on the stand at the time of my 


*** Lord of Bayard, my brother, King Louis, is | visit, stood like a statue; had he been of marble 
very fortunate in having such a captain as your- | he would have been no better. 


self, 
year for a dozen such.’ 

“** Sire,’ answered Bayard, ‘ it is your plea- 
sure and not my deserts that move you to this 
praise. For your commendations I most hum- 


I would give a hundred thousand florins a | 


There is quite a goodly number of Americans 
here at present. Miss Fuller I met a few eve- 
nings since at the grand national concert. The 
day had been a festal one, and of more interest 
than usual, owing to the assembling of the dele- 


bly thank you. Thus much I am able to say, | gates, which was something that had not occur- ‘ 


that while my prince is your ally, you will find 
no captain more faithful than myself.’ ” 





Foreign Correspondence. 


Rome, Dee. 1. 


Winter has come upon us, but the season can 
hardly be called winter; at least, not as we un- 
derstand the meaning of the term at home. This 
has been one of the most glorious days in the 
whole year—the sky without a cloud and of the 
intensest blue, and the sun as warm as in the 
last of September with you. You may imagine 
how glorious it is to wander about old Rome, 
and over the Campagna, on such a day. You 
may find choice Claudes in many of the galleries, 
but the finest landscape in Rome is to be viewed 
from the Pincian Hill, at the sunset-time of such 
a day as this, when the city, with its numerous 
domes, receives the poetic coloring of the hour, 
and the cupola of St. Peter’s, rising in strong re- 
lief against the western horizon, shows like the 


‘richest purple on a golden ground, 


The American Artists now here are Terry, 
Freeman, Hicks, Cropsey, Cranch, and William 
Story of Boston, a son of the Chief Justice. 
He has embraced the profession as a sculptor, 
and has brought his family to reside for some 
time in Rome. Terry is making studies for a 
large picture which he intends soon to com- 
mence upon. He is very devoted in his atten- 
tions to American visitors, and his many kind- 
nesses will not soon be forgotten. Hicks is just 
recovering from a fit of sickness, which has de- 
layed the commencement of his large picture, 
“Paganism doing homage to Christianity,” for 
which he has prepared some fine studies, Crop- 
sey has painted two highly finished pictures, 
landscape compositions. One of them, the 
** Alpine Scenery,” we think here the best he 
has ever painted. Cranch has on the easel a 
picture for a gentleman of your city ; it is called 
the ‘Castle of the Colonnas,” and promises 
well. 

It seems almost impossible to live in this ar- 
tistic atmosphere of Italy without becoming a 

ainter. Art reigns everywhere, and everything 
1s made subservient to it; the single expression, 
“Tam an Artist,’ carries a man through the 
country like a passport, and rids him of almost 
all the annoyances and detentions of that most 
annoying of all places, the custom-house, The 
facilities which he finds here are innumerable ; 
the works of great men, venerable ruins, pictu- 
resque scenery, and models of costume meet him 
at every step. I visited a few nights since the 
costume school, where the artists sketch from the 
living figure in his everyday dress, Everything 
here is arranged expressly for the comfort and 
convenience of the students. Three ranges of 
seats of different elevations form a semicircle, 
and in the centre of this amphitheatre stands 
the model, on an elevated platform. There isa 
large shaded light for the model, and asmall one 
for each student, placed all along on the seats, 
which are somewhat like little school desks. 
Back of these seats are raised stands for the stu- 
dents in sculpture. There are persons in at- 


tendance who trim the lights, bring the cups of 
water, and perform any other little necessary 
office, without the students leaving their seats. 


red ina longtime. The streets along which the 
procession passed were strewn with flowers, and 
the balconies and windows, crowded with spec- 
tators, were hung with rich drapery. In the 
evening the delegates assembled at the concert 
hall; the new national song was sung, and there 
was dancing by the country peasantry who were 
brought in for the purpose. It was the first spe- 
cimen of a “* Roman mob” that I had seen, and 
I assure you they went heart and hand with the 
excitement of the scene. 

_ [shall be able to give you more information 
in regard to modern art in Rome, and the doings 
of our own artists, in my next letter. As yet [ 
have hardly had the time and opportunity to see 
anything but the glories of old Rome, and the 
wonders upon wonders of ancient art which 
must be left untold—they must be felt. 








Poetrp. 
TO POESY. 


‘Tuov, Poesy, whose highest utterance is 
Prayer, 
When thou dost Deity apostrophize : 
Whose evangelic spirit still is there, 
Whose loveliest beauty that around us lies, 
Doth make itself with heaven harmonize. 
And common earth with Paradise compare, 
Spirit of Goodness—effluent everywhere. 
Reign in my heart, upon this Sabbath morn, 
And make thy dwelling-place continual there, 
Spirit of Beauty—although heaven-born, 
Thou makest earth almost as heaven fair, 
That none may breast the glacier or the 
storm, ‘. 
In search of bliss, which, quiet, lies at home: 
With thee, close nestled, wherefore should we 
roam ! 
Feb. 14, 1847. 


Che Pine Arts. 


Irems or Art.—The picture known as 
Titian’s Venus, which was exhibited here and 
attracted so much attention a few years since, 
is again in the city, and affords an excellent 
opportunity to our artists to study an admirable 
specimen of beautiful color. It is hardly 
worth while disputing whether this painting 
is what it pretends to be, a duplicate of the 
picture in the gallery of Florence, by the hand 
of Titian himself; it is a fine picture, and well 
worthy of hisname. ‘he figure is designed 
with the utmost delicacy, and possesses all 
that beauty of color, texture, and tint, in which 
Titian so far surpassed every other painter. 
There are some extremely fine parts and qua- 
lities in the picture, which render it as valu- 
able a study for the artist as any that has ever 
been before the public ; its beauties of coloring 
cannot be lost upon the intelligent student. 

Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi 
attracts crowds of visitors, and is the most 
successful exhibition of the kind that has ever 
been before the New York public. The im- 
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mense extent of the picture, its truthfulness to 
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nature as certified by those who are familiar 
with the river, its minuteness of detail, and the 
great variety of its scenery and objects, render 
it a most interesting exhibition of this beauti- 
ful portion of our country. 

A movement has recently been made among 
our artists, for the establishment of a Life 
School, on a more extended plan than that of 
the National Academy. It is a matter of sur- 
prise that so few facilities have been obtain- 
able heretofore in this city, for the prosecution 
of this important branch of artist education. 
The movement is so general, that we have 
little doubt that a permanent school will be 
established ona firm foundation, and conducted 
on the same principle as the schools of 
Europe, one of which our correspondent gives 
an account of, in the letter from Rome that 
appears in our columns to-day. 


Such a school, we learn, has been establish- | 


ed in Philadelphia, and is very successful. 
From that city we hear but little in regard to 
the doings of the artists. Rothermel is en- 
gaged upon another picture from the career of 

ortez, remarkable for its correct drawing and 
fidelity of character. Darley, whose illustra- 


tions are so well known throughout the coun- | 


try, is cP tame in this city. He has recently 
completed a series of outlines from the novel 


of “ Margaret,” which we hope he will put! 


before the public. ‘They are in many respects 


superior to anything of the kind we have ever | 
seen; even to the works of the great German | 
Retzsch, for they have not the conventionality | 


and mannerism that is so apparent in his 
celebrated outlines. We regret that Mr. 


Darley should have chosen for illustration a | 


work, which though it be unusually abundant 
with food for the pencil, yet is so little Known 
as to render the great merit of his drawings, 
their great display of character and feeling, 
liable to be misunderstood and unappreciated. 


€ssan. 
REMARKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
Addressed to the President and Regents of 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


Honos alit Artes.— Hor. 
No. VII. 


WueEn in addition to the almost contemptuous 
neglect which the Fine Arts meet with at the 
hands of the Government, and the discourage- 
ment under which our Literature labors, from 
the ascendency which the community of lan- 
guage necessarily gives to that of the mother- 
country—the most false and erroneous princi- 
ples of criticism are inculcated in high places— 
when irregularity and incongruity have come 
to be treated as the mere “brave neglects” of 
genius; or what is to the same purpose—are 
considered as unavoidable and venial defects in 
works written after nature, we may well 
despair of seeing a better order of things prevail, 
and the reign of true taste and genuine literary 
improvement commenced among us. A Jolin- 
son, a Schlegel, and a Sir Walter Scott, and 
other critics equally able and illustrious, have 
not only Treated the dramatic unifies as un- 
necessary trammels upon genius, but have even 
challenged a comparison between the works 
written on the irregular or romantic system—if 
system it may be called—and the models and 
master-pieces of the classical stage, which have 
abided tor so many ages, the test of criticism, 
the changes of taste, and the fluctuations of 
opinion. The first mentioned writer, in his 
Preface to Shakspeare, has boldly stepped 
forth to break a lance with Aristotle cn this 
subject, and maintains the thesis, that his favor- 
ite author, who, next to Lope de Vega, is the 











|to the same degree of excellenc« 
| orthodox rivals, cr the adherents to the classical 
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great exemplar of that schoo/,* owed his distin- 


guished inerit and unrivalled originality to his 
ignorance of rules, and acquaintance with the 
works of these great masters in his line, who 
lived before him. He derived, we are told 
this new source -e—that is, from his 
want of knowledze aud advan- 
tage similar to that 


seive 





» from 
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ancients them- 


ls to betray 
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*njoyed, who had no mod 












them into imitation, or critical rules to fetter and 
trammel the free and natural movements of 
their genius The amount of all this, when 


stripped of the imposing and grandiloquent ver- 
biage in which it is set forth by the author, is— 


that Shakspeare was enabled to follow nature 


more closely by neglecting her rales,t than he } 


could have done, by studying and adhering to 


ve 
them—a paradox, which we should scarcely | \" ci . - 
his as that of his contemporaries, or of the age 
| in which he lived. 


think of combating, if it had not met with ex- 
tensive reception, and in a manner got possession 


of the stage, through the combined dogmatism } 


and sophistry with which it has been maintained 
by this greatand popular writer. The fallacy 
that pervades the Preface, wrapt up as it is in 
the regal tissue of the author’s noble style, 
which occasioned it to be received as truth, 


| from the mere costliness of the tasselled cover- 


ing in which it was enveloped, consists in 
assuming as the starting point in the contro- 
versy, that the rules of art are distinct from, 
and “opposed to those of nature, and that the 
laws and principles of criticism form unneces- 
sary restraints upon, instead of affording guides 
to the mind and facilities to the movements and 
efforts of genius, This being once admitted, it 
required no great 


style, to expatiate on the pedantry of rules, the 


advantages of igriorance, and the beauties of irre- | . peta en Te 
| same fountain, beyond that which exists between 


gularity—as the author has done, and to show, 
that the writers of the romantic or free school 
system, though they have not exactly attained 
as their more 






creed, yet enjoyed an advantage over the latter, 
by their independence of rule, and freedom from 


| the unnecessary fetters and pedantic restraints, 
; which, by the mere authority of names, had | 
| been so long itmposed upon the human inind. 


french critic long ago observed, are nothing 


{more than the ru/es of nature, intuitively per- 
; ceived and instinctively pursued by genius, froin 
| whose i 


inspired productions they are again 
analytically deduced, or derived at second-hand, 
vy the philosophical critic, and promulsed for 


| the instruction and guidance of those who would 


rival its achievements, and learn the secret of | 
|its power and sway 
| rules, not from the deep sources of his own mind, 


For Aristotle drew his 


but from the great masters of the Grecian 
drama; who, in their turn, were guided by 
nature, or the light of their own judgment and 
pereeption, and the taste of their Athenian au- 
diences, in moulding into sculptural symmetry 


and classical grace,f those immortal models of | 


excellence which they have left behind them for 
the admiration rather than for the imitation of 
succeeding writers. Shakspeare was not more 
ignorant of written rules, than were his Grecian 
predecessors ; but was only less regardful of the 
dictates of judgment and taste, or was led by the 
coarse and more ignorant character of his audi- 
ences, to pay less attention to rule and measure 
than he probably would have done, had he lived 
in more enlightened times, and not been wholly 
dependent for patronage and support on his 





* This principle (the imitation of nature), atthe present 
day, requires explanation, to guard against the misconcep- 
tions of those who recommend an imitation of nature as it 
is—without choice or judgment; not to inention that they 
are some who even extol natare in her defects.—Professor 
Migliarini Giornale Arcadice, Oct., 1840. 

Tt We may include in this later category those, who, 
like the author of the Preface, see something wy admire 
even in the faults of Shakspeare; which they defend, as 
having the merit of stiti “ leaning to virtue, or to nature’s 
side.”’ 

t Such an observance of the unities of time and place, 
and of the proprieties of manners, customs, &c.—is. in a 
word, an approach towards the same species of perfection, 
as that aimed at by the Painter and the Sculptor, in their 
attempt to embody, and give expression to ideal beauty. 





ingenuity, or command of | 





favor with the ** groundlings”’ 
day, which wa3 no doubt the real scurce of his 
failures, and his inattention to the true and 
higher principles of the dramatic Art. His ex- 
cellence and beauties are certainly derived from 
the same sources as those of his classical prede- 
cessors—namely, from genius and observation, 
and a superior knowledge of human nature; and 
if in soaring to the same heights as they did, he 
does not always, like them, sustain himself at the 
giddy elevation, but often falls like Satan, 
struggling throush chaos, 

*Plawb duwa— 

Ten thousand fathoms deep ;” 


there to grovel in the mire, or in low scenes of 
inappropriate merriment and vulgar buffoonery ; 
the fault, we are willing to admit, is not so much 


‘To maintain, however, that 
his writings have been advantaged by, or re- 
ceived a deeper impress of originality from his 
ignorance of classical rules, or the stricter laws 
of dramatic composition, is quite as absurd as it 


| would be to contend that goid is more valuable 


in the ore than when refined and freed from the 
impurities of its matrix—fashioned tn the mint, 
and stamped with the rich designs and graceful 
ornaments of art. ‘The general muddiness of the 
draughts which he serves up to his readers, is, 
however, considered by his critics as only aflord- 
ing evidence of his disregard of disturbing the 
bottom, when filling his urn from the living, 
warm spring of genius ; or, rather, as proof con- 
elusive of his having drawn them from greater 
depths than his more careful but less gifted com- 
petitors were ever able to reach. But there 
can be no difference in water drawn from the 


wine rendered feculent and injured in its flavor 
by rude and careless handling, and another por- 
tion of the same vintage, racked clear from the 
bees, and presented * in crystal and myrrhine 


| cups,” to the lips of the luxurious and experi- 


enced connoisseur. 
The following remarks from Blackwood’s 
Magazine for August, 1846, published since the 


| above was written, wil! be found to be in strict 


accordance with the views we have here pre- 
sented, and the principles we have been advyo- 


| cating :— 


“It is a most grievous but unavoidable conse- 
quence of this orizinal departure, as we deem it, 


| from right principle in dramatic composition, 


that it leads, by a natural and almost unavoida- 
ble transition, to all the extravagances and mere- 
tricious aids, the presence of which has so long 
been felt as the chief disgrace of the British 
stage. As long as the unities of time and place* 
are adhered to, the poet has no resource but in 


ithe force of character, the pathos of incident, 
land the beauty of language. 


If he does not 
succeed in these he is lost. But the moment 
that he feels himself at liberty to change the 
scene or time at pleasure, there is no end to 
the assistance which he will seek to derive from 
such adventitious support, how foreign soever to 
the real interest and true principles of his art. 


* The French critic, La Harpo, observes of this great 
author (Corneille): © Lent, sans doute, moins de gout que 
Racine et Voitaire, et infiaiment moins; mais il saceedait 
de bien prés a Ii barbarie—et c’est ce qu’ oublicnt sans 
cesse, ou ce qu’affectent doublier, ceux qui veulent s’au- 
toriser de son exemple, pour justifier leurs fautes. Ls ne 
songent pis, que ces fautes ne sont pilus excusables, quand 
Vartet la langue sont formés et perfectionnés. Ce n'est 
pts qu’ils na sentent cette verité; mais ils voudraient y 
échupper. C'est pour cela, qu’ils appelient défaut de gout, 
ce qui est de talent; quails s’efreent de persuader que les 
préceptes du bon sens, et du gout, intimident, énervent, 
rétrécissent le genie.” 

It was of this sublime author that Napoleon said— 
“that had he lived in his time, he would have made hin 
a prince; and that it was to his writings that France owed 
her great deeds.” A resplendent eulogiam! the most 
honering, when we consider from whence it proceeded, 
and the most eloquent and emphatic ever bestowed on any 
mere author, if we except that conveyed in the immortal 
letter of Philip of Macedon, to the great “ Philosopher of 
Trath.”* “J have to inform yon that a son has this day 
been born tome. [ thank the gods, not so much for having 
bestowed on me an heir, as that he was born in the time 
of Aristotle.” 


* The title given to Aristotle by Plato. 
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Frequent changes of scene, gorgeous pictures of 
buildings or scenery, brilliant exhibitions of stage 
effect, processions, battles, storming of castles, 
the clang of trumpets, the clashing of swords, 
the discharge of fire-arms, are all resorted to to 
save the trouble of thought, and conceal medi- 
ocrity of conception. It may be that such exhi- 
bitions are very attractive, that they draw full 
houses of children, or men and women with the 
minds of children (no small portion of the human 
race). But no one will assert that they are es- 
sential to the drama, any more than that they 
belonged to the exhibitions of the Roman Amphi- 
theatre. But the romantic drama, by the un- 
bounded latitude in point of time, place, and in- 
cident which it permits, opens the door which 
the ancient dramatists, by excluding them, kept 
carefully closed. Thus it is, that the corruption 
of taste has been much more rapid and irreme- 
diable in the countries by which it has been 
adopted, than in those in which the old land- 
marks were adhered to; and in the latter, the 
taste for extravagance in the public, and the de- 
gradation in the character of dramatic composi- 
tion has always been contemporary with the in- 
troduction of the romantic style on the stage.” 
The drama of irance forms the chief glory of 
her brilliant literature; and its superior ac- 
knowledged merits are mainly owing to the cir- 
cumstance, that her writers in this department, 
more than any other, have adhered to, and sought 
to guide themselves by critical rule, and to imi- 
tate and rival the faultless models of classical 
antiquity. Hence it is, that the dramas of the 
great Corneille surpass in excellence all other 
productions in the same line, and satisfy the 
taste while they astonish and delight the mind 
by their combined symmetry and sublimity—by 
their tragic grandeur and poetic grace. 
ATHENIAN, 





Miscellany. 





Ly We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. 
Cunarp, to whom we would here make our 
best acknowledgments, for several valuable ad- 
ditions to our lists of English papers received 
by the last arrivals. 

Wituis’s Porems in Enouann.—The London 
Literary Gazette says of Carey & Hart’s late 
publication :— 

“ A very handsome specimen of Philadelphia 
paper, typography, and other embellishments, 
containing the poetical effusions of Mr. Willis, 
may properly be introduced among the English 
works not unfit for public favor at any period, 
but peculiarly calculated to grace the era of 
Christmas. The talent of the American author 
is well-known on this side of the broad sea, but 
we are inclined to think that few of our readers 
are prepared to find the variety, sweetness, and 
original thought which are displayed in this vo- 
lume, many of the compositions in which are of 
the most pleasing, if not the most elevated 
order.” 

Miracunovus Escape.—An event which may 
be almost considered miraculous took place re- 
cently at the Cathedral of Notre Dame. A 
workman, named Faure, employed in the repairs 
which are now being carried on, was raising a 
piece of wood on the scaffuld at the top of the 
north tower, when he lost his footing, and, being 
at the edge of the scaffold, fell. Hiscompanions 
shrieked with dismay, doubting not that in fall- 
ing from such a great height he would be smash- 
ed to pieces. But in his downward course 
Faure, who did not lose his presence of mind, 
coutrived to grasp hold of a rope. He clung to 
it with all the tenacity of despair; but, pre- 
sently, one end of the rope gave way, and the 
workman slipped along with it to near the end. 
Perceiving that he was then at a distance of 
twenty feet from the ground, he grasped the cord 
with all his might, and actually hung suspended 
for several minutes. At length, feeling his 





strength giving way, he plucked up all his reso- 
lution, and giving a spring, abandoned the cord. 
To the intense astonishment of the terrified be- 
holders he fell on his feet, and did not receive 
the slightest contusion; nor was he otherwise 
affected than by a momentary weakness caused 
by the emotion he had undergone.—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 





Recent jJublications. 

The New England Historical and Genealo- 
gical Register, and Antiquarian Journal. 
Published quarterly, under the patronage of the 
New England Historic, Genealogical Society. 
Boston: 8S. G. Drake. 1848. 

In a late number of our Journal, we account* 
ed for the more extended reputation of New 
England writers compared with those of this 
and other States, by the greater diligence of New 
England annalists. The publication named 
above is a striking confirmation of this opinion, 
It is the first number of the second volume of a 
neatly-printed Magazine, of one hundred and 
twenty pages. In its plan and general scope it 
greatly resembles the Gentleman’s Magazine, so 
long published in London. Each number con- 
tains genea’ ogical sketches of some New Eng- 
land family. To judge of the quality of the 
contents, among those of the present specimen, 
we find a Memoir of the Rev. Increase Mather ; 
accounts of the First Settlers of New Hamp- 
shire, of proceedings iu the town of Ipswich in 
1648, of The Old Graveyard in Middletown, Ct., 
Early Records of Boston; Passengers for New 
England in 1638, and for Virginia in 1635, &c., 
&c. Any one with a particle of antiquarian zeal 
or patriotic estimation of history, will perceive, 
at a glance, the valueof such a periodical for re- 
ference, and its interest as a gratification of im- 
mediate curiosity. It addresses itseif, however, 
so little to the popular taste, that its chance of 
success would be very indifferent were it left to 
the support of the public. Accordingly, an as- 
sociation of gentlemen interested in such re- 
searches, sustain it both with their pens and sub- 
scriptions. This is the way they do things in 
New England; any project which appeals to 
local pride, if not adapted to the views of the 
majority, is taken in band by sume club or insti- 
tution, and fostered for the public good. But 
our principal object in calling the attention of 


| our readers to this characteristic publication, is 


to suggest the desirableness of a similar work on 
a national basis. The numerous Historical So- 
cieties in the country, would give it their cor- 
dial support, and it would become, like the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, a repository of biographical 
data and historical facts, of inestimable value to 
the future annalist, and equally useful for private 
reference. 

Salathiel; or the Wandering Jew. New 
York: Berford & Co., 1847. 

‘Tuts vigorous romance has long since taken 
its place among the standard fictions of the lan- 
guage, as the very fact of its republication in the 
cheap form of the present edition manifests. It 
is too well-known to our readers to demand any 
elaborate analysis at our hands; its spirit, dra- 
matic power, and occasional pathetic interludes 
have been generally recognised. Croly’s mind 
inclines to the classical in its development ; and 
his scholarlike and rigid taste render him a 
worthier object of American appreciation than 


many of his more flashy but less sound contem-. 


poraries. The appearance of a new edition of 
Salathiel has led us to conjecture why some en- 
terprising publisher has not republished the 
poems of Dr. Croly; and in suggesting the 
idea, we are led to mention a few circumstances 
in regard to this somewhat neglected writer. 
He was born in Ireland, in 1756, and graduated 
with distinction, at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Soon after completing his theological studies, 
he was appointed rector of a parish in the dio- 
cese of Meath. He soon visited France and Ger- 
many, and on bis return to England, published 
his first work on Paris in 1815. It was very fa- 
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vorably received ; and he soon after issued a se- 
cond part to the poem ; then appeared the ‘ An- 
gel of the World’—founded on one of the fictions 
of the Koran, I[t is highly finished, and contains 
some exquisite imagery, and is imbued with fine 
rhetorical energy. His next work was Catiline : 
a Tragedy. In delineating the conspirator, Cro- 
ly follows Cicero, As a dramatic poem, Cati- 
line is an admirable production. The subject 
was adapted to the author’s powers. He has in- 
vested it with all the interest a classical educa- 
tion and nervous command of language can be- 
stow. ‘* Sebastian: a Spanish Tale,” and nu- 
merous fugitive pieces succeeded. Among the 
latter are some noble illustrations of sculpture. 
The Ode to Death, we especially remember as 
terse and solemn in expression. Croly has also 
written several other prose works; but his 
poems and Salathiecl best reflect his genius. His 
language is often truly magnificent, and yet the 
very reverse of extravagant. His images are 
frequent and original. But the want of the 
softer and more human attributes renders his 
works less attractive to readers in general; his 
superior attainments and talents command re- 
spect and admiration, but rarely excite sympa- 
thy. 


Jane Eyre; an Autobiography. 
Currer Bell. Harper & Brothers. 


Tus book, we will venture to say, will create 
a deeper interest and seize more strongly on the 
hearts of the reading public, than any work of 
fiction that has appeared* since Miss Bremer’s 
** Neighbors.” It is not a fiction, it is a tran- 
script out of the real life of woman; it may be 
that some of the incidents are improbable or ex- 
aggerated, but the spirit of the book is truth itself. 
The machinery that carries on the story may 
have been invented, but the actual suffering, the 
sad experience, the sorrowing existence of the 
heroine, these are no cunning devices, and the 
story of these is the outpouring of the over- 
charged soul speaking in tones that find an echo 
in the reader’s heart. The book is written with 
singular freshness; it is not “* made up” in the 
usual ** circulating library novel style,” and filled 
with conventionalities and platitudes ; it is vivid, 
real, and picturesque; the style is singular, but 
fascinating ; the story is of singular interest, and 
rivets the attention to the last; the characters 
are drawn with a masterly hand, and individual- 
ized with singular power, Altogether, it is a 
work of great character and remarkable talent, 
and we feel assured that whoever commences it 
will not lay it down until the spell of enchant- 
inent is broken by the ending of the book. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM JAN. 22 To JAN. 29. 


ALMANACH FRANCAIS DES ETATS-UNIS for 1848 
(Burean du Courier, 12 Park Place), 124 cents. 

ANGLER’S ALMANAC for 1843. With engravings 
(Brown & Co ), 124 cents. 

ARNOLD'S GREEK READING BOOK, for the use of 
Schools, Edited by Rev. J. A. Spencer. 1 vol, (Apple- 
tons), $1 50. . 

DISGRACE (THE) TO THE FAMILY : a Story of Social 
Distinctions. By W. B. Jerrold. (Carey & Hart,) % 
cents. 

DOMBEY & SON. By Charles Dickens. No. 16 (Wiley 
& Putnam), 12) cents. 

DRAMATIC POEMS. By Harriette Fanning Read. t 
vol. (Crosby & Nichols 

EDINBURGH PHRENUOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Magazine of Moral and Intellectual Science, Edited by 
George Combe and Robert Cox. For 1848 (Fowler & 
Wells). per annum, $2. 

FIFTH REPORT OF THE MIDDLESEX SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 1 vol. (Coolidge & Wiley). 

HINE.—The Haunted Puarque, and other Poems. By E. 
Curtiss Hine. 1 vol 8vo. pp. 109 (Derby & Co.), SL. 

HOLCOMBE’S DIGEST OF THE DECISIONS OF THE 
Supreme Court of the Cnited States, from its organiza- 
tion to the present time. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 678 (Appleton 
& Cu), $6. 

JAMES.—The Last of the Fairies: a Christmas Tale 
Harpers), 12) cents. 

LAMARTINE -tistoire des Girondins. The eight vols. 
complete in 2 vols 8vo, (12 Park Place), $4. 

LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE: a Tale of Acadie. 
5th edition, 1 vol. (Ticknor & Co.), 75 cents. 
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M’CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. New 
edition, with an appendix, 2 large vols. 8vo. (Carey & 
Hart), price reduced to $7 50. 

NEW YORK ANNALIST. Vol. 2, No. 8 (Woods), 10 
cents 

NOW AND THEN: a Tale. 
author of * ‘Ten Thousand a Year.’ 
printed (Harpers), 50 cents. 

—— or, in cloth binding, 75 cents. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. 37, with 
very neat engravings (Harpers), 25 cents. 

PRINCETON REVIEW fox January, 1848. 
75 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE N. Y. HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ety, for January. (Van Norden.) 

PROSPECTUS OF THE NEW CHURCH REPOSI- 
tory and Monthly Review. To be edited by George 
Bush, A.M. 

PUBLIC CAUSES FOR GRATITUDE. A Thanks 
giving Sermon, by Rev. C. A. Bartol. (Francis & Co.), 
25 cents. 

RAU'’S ORGANON OF THE SPECIFIC HEALING 
Art. Translated by Dr. Hempel. 1 vol. Svo., pp. 200 
(Radde). 

SCHMUCKER.—The Errors of Modern Infidelity, [lus- 
trated and Refated. 1 vol. (Grigg & Elliott). 

BCOURGE (THE) OF VENICE or, The Star Chamber 
of the Tribunal. (Graham), 25 cents. 

SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN COMMUNION, Designed 
to promote the growth of the Religious Affeetions. By 
Living Ministers. Edited by T. R. Sullivan. 1 vol. 

(Crosby & Nichols). 

SKETC JES BY THE REV. RALPH HOYT, No. 9.— 
The Biacksmith’s Night. (Henry Kernot), 64 cents. 

ST. NICHOLAS. An Address before the St. Nicholas 
Society of Manhattan, by C. F. Hoffinan, Esq. (Stan- 
ford & Sword, and up-town, Henry Kernot,) 25 cents. 

TICKNOR’S COLUMBIAN CALCULATOR: Being a 

ractical and concise System of Decimal Arithmetic. 
Phir edition, 1 vol. (Pottsville; B. Bannan). 
le eae QUARTERLY REVIEW, for Jenu- 
(A. Tompkins), 75 cents. 
WITEHEADS EAST JERSEY UNDER THE PRO 
bet a Governments. *1 vol. (Bartlett & Welford). 
ILSON'S TALES OF THE BORDERS. No 5 (Longs), 
124 cents. 


By Samuel Warren, Esy., 
2 parts 12mo., well 


(R. Carter), 


LIST OF FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


ACTES du congrés de vignerons et de promologistes fran- 
cais et etrangéres. 5e session, tenue a Lyon, en Aoiit 
1846. 8vo. 10s, 

ALMANAWH, geneal. histor, statist. fiir 1848 (Vol. 3). 
8vo. bda. Weimar, 105. 6d. 

ANDERSEN (H. C )—Pruden fra Lammermoor. 
Copenh. 2s. 

-— Ravnen eller Broderproven. 12mo. ib. 1s. 6d. 

—Gesammelte Werke. 28 vols. 12mo. (Leipzig), each, 

s. Gd. 

ANDERSEN. eerie ou la vie en Italie. 2 
vols. 12me. 7 

a ae AUGUSTI Itinerarium et Hierosolymitanum. 

G. Parthey et M. Pinder. 8vo. Berlin, boards, 17s. 


12mo. 


ARET AEI, hoo. que supersunt. Recens. et illustr. 
FP. Z. Ermerins, MD. lump. 4to. Traject. cloth boards, 


52s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANIS Vespz, cum scholiis select. et lect. cod. 
Ravenn. a Bekkero e Venet. (Marciani 474) a Cobeto 
denuo excerptis. Acced. annot. crit. ad singulas come- 
dias scrips. R. B. Hirschig. 8vo. Lugd. 7s. 

AUFRECHT (8S. T.)—De Accentu Sanscritico. Particula 


1: De Accentu compositoram Saanscriticorum. 8vo. 
Bonn, 3s. 

BAGGESSENS (J.)\—Danske Vaerker. Vols. 12 and 13, 
12mo. Copenh. 5s. 


BALZAC.—La femme de soixante ans. 3 vols. 8vo. 22s. 6d. 
— (M.)—Struensee. Trauersp. in 5 Autz. Stuttg. 4s. 


BENDZ (H. C. B.) —Handbog i den almindelige Anatomi 
med saerligt hensyn till mennesket og Huusdyrane. 2 

rts, royal 8vo. 7 plates, Copenh. 22s. 6d. 

BERNHARDY (G.)—De Scriptoribus Historie Auguste. 
8vo. Hal. Is. 

BERNIER.—Le prisonniére de vingt quatre ans. 8vo. 7s. 

—— Les histotres de Ja veiile tante Christine. 8vo. 6s. 

BIOGRAPHIE —— ancienne et moderne, tom. 81, 

Salm—Scro, 8vo 

BISCHOFF (G. he 7 der chemischen u. physika- 
lischen Geologie. Vol. 1, 2 parts, 8vo. Bonn. 17s. 6d. 

BLANCHARD. —Le Piutarque de la jeunesse, ou abrégé 
des vies des plus grands hommes de toutes les nations. 
Svo. 10s. 

BLANE —Cours d'histoire ecclésiastique, 2e partie. Pré- 
cis historique, an 33 4 200. Origines chrétiennes, tom. 
ler. Complete. 15s. 

BLICHER (8. 8.)—Digte. Vol. 1, 12mo. ib. 2s. 64. 

BOITARD et NOISETTE.—Manuel thent-que et pratique 
da jardinier. 12mo. 5s. 

BONN ECHOSE.—Hiswire de France, &vo. edition, 2 vols. 
120. 7s. 

BONSTETTIN.—Romans et epopées chevaleresques de 
l' Allemagne 4&0 moyen age. Svo 7s. Gd. 

BOPP (F )—Die kaukasischen = des [ndoeuropiisch. 
Sprachstamms. 4to. Berl. 5s. 6d 

BUNSEN (C. C. J.)—Die drei lichten u. d. vier uniichten 
Briefe des Ignatius vou Antiochen. Hergestellter und 
vergleichender Text mit Anmerkungen. 4to. Hamb. 9s. 

—— Ignatius von Antiochen und sein Zeit. Sieben Send- 
schreiben an Dr. A. Neander. 4to ib. 13s. 6d 

CATONIS (Valerii) Carmina, cum A. F. Naekii annota- 

tionibus. Accedunt ejusd. Naekii de Virgilii libetio 
apey ludi, de Valerio Catone ejusque vita et poesi, 








¢ »ntinent, daseetetbenee ‘WV. Cura L. Schopeni. 

Boun, 9s. 6d. 

CHAMPAGNAC.—Le tour du monde, ou une fleur de | 

chaque pays. 8vo. 10s. 

CHASLES.—Histoire de France depuis les tems les plus 

reculés. Vol, 2, 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 

CICERU.—De Republica liber. fragmenta. Recens. et | 

adnot. crit. instruxit F. Osann. 8vo. Gétt. 10s. 6d. 

CLEMENTIS (Romani) que feruntur homilie. T'extum | 

recogn. versionem latin. Cotelerii repeti vit passim emen- | 

datam, selectas Cotelerii, Davisii, Cleric 1, atque suas an- | 
notationes addidit indicis adjunx. A. Schwegler. 8vo. 

Stuttg. 9s. | 

CRETEN EAU-JOLY.—Défense de Clement XIV, et ré 

sponse a l’abbé Gioberti. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CYRILLI (S Patr. Archiep. Hierosol.) Opera que super- 

suntomnia. Recens. not. crit. comment. et indic. illustr. 

G. C. Reischl. Vol. 1,8vo Manich, 93. 

DANNON.—Cours d'études historiques. Vol. 18, 8vo. 83. | 

DELAFOND.—Traité sur la maladie da sang des bétes | 

bovines, suivi de l'étude comparée de cet affection, avec | 

Ventente suraigue et la fievre charbonense. 8vo. 

DELAMARRE et LE POITEVIN,—Suite du traité ae | 
contrat de commission, ou des obligations convention- | 
nelles en matiére de commerce. Vol. 4, 8vo. 8s. 6d. | 

DESSALLES.—Histoire générale des Antilles. Tom. 4, 
et ler de la deuriéme série. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

D ISRAELL—Les deux nations. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

ENCYCLOPEDIE dua dix-neuviéme siécle. Répertoire | 
universel des sciences, des lettres et des arts, avec la) 
biographie des hommes célébres. Vol. 19, 8vo. 7s. 

ETAT wmilitaire du corps royal d’artillérie de France. 
I2mo. 3s. 

FARBE' des SABLONS.—Elda de Kérénor. 8vo0.10s. | 

PEiRALL (J.8.) and T. G. REPP.— Danish-English Dic- | 
tionary. Square 12mo. Copenh. 7s. | 

PILITZ (F.)—Vierstimmiges Choralbuch zum Kirchen u. 
Hausgebrauch. Im Auftrage des Ritters Bunsen zu 
dessen “ Allgem. evang. Gesang. u.Gebetbuch.”’ 4to. | 
Ber!. 53. 6d. } 

FISCHER (A. M.)\—De Ethicis Nicomacheis et eudemiis 
Aristotelis nomine inscriptis. 8vo. Bonn, 23 

FOU.—Bibliothéque Historique de la Jennesse. 8vo. Rs. | 

FRESENIUS (C. R.)—Lehrbuch der Chemie fiir Land- | 
wirthe, Forstmiinner, &c. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. Brnsw. 
woodents, 73. 

GEPPERT (C. E.)—Ueber den Codex Ambrosianus und 
as . Einfluss auf Plautinische Kritik. 8vo. Leipzig, 
Qs 

GIEBEL (C.G.)—Fauna der Vorwelt, mit steter Beriicl- 
sicht. 7A lebenden Thiere. Monographisech dargestelit. | 
Vol. 1: Wirbelthiere. Part 2: Die Végel und Amphibien 
der Vorwelt. 8vo. Leipz. 53. 

GLUGE (G.);—Atlas der pathologischen Anatomie. Part | 
14, folio. 4col_ plates, Jena, 6s. 6d. | 

GOETHR’S GEDICHTE. Herausgegeben von J. W. | 
aba fer, Auswahl fir Schule und Haus. 12m. Stuttg. | 


8vo. | 


| 


GRANDGAGNE (C.)—Dictionnaire og re de la 
Langue Wallone. Part | (A—H), 8vo. Liege, 7s. 6d. 
GRUNDIVIG (N. F. 3.)—Danske Mamevions (Hero- | 
Songs), til Skole-Brug. 8vo. Copenh. 3s. 6d. | 
GRUNER (©. G.)—Seriptores de Sudore Anglico super- 
stites. Ed. Dr. H. Heser. Royal 8vo. Jena, 145. 
HACKLANDER (F. W.)—Der Pilgerzug nach Mekka. | 
- wgenlindische Sagen und Erzihlungen. 


| 


Svo. Stuug. | 


H a0 ENBACH (K. R.)—Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. | 
Vol. 2° Von Joh. Damascenus bis auf uns. Zeit. 2d edit. 
8vo. Leips. 98.—Complete, 2 vols. 14s.) 

HAIUN-HAHN (IDA, GR: AFIN).—Levin. Ein Roman. 
2 vols. 12mo. Berl. 15s. 

HERMANNSEN(A. N.)—Indicis Generum Malacozoorum 
Primordia. Vol. 1, 8v0. Cussel, cloth, 17s. 

HERTZ (H.)—Kong Rene’s Datter. Lyrisk Drama 
Triede Oplag, lémo. Copenh. 2s. 

HOF ACKER (L.)—Predigten fir alle Sonn-Fest- u. Feier 
tage, &c. 12th edit. royal avo Stuttg. 9s. 

HOU ET.—Annales des Cauchwis, depuis le tems celtiques 
usqu’d 1830. 3 vols. 8vo. 22s. 6d, 

HU MBOLDT (A. v.;—Kosmos. Entwurfeiner physischen 
Weltbe ~schreibang Vol. 2, &vo. Stuttgart, 10s. 6d.— 
2 vols. ¥vo. Zs 

HUMBOLDT (W. v v.)—Briefe an eine Freundin. 2 vols. | 
vu. facs. Leipz. 16s. } 

IHNE (W.)—Forschung auf dem Gebiete der rémischen | 
Verfassungsgeschichte. 8vo. Frankf. 

ISLENDINGA SOGUR (Historical Saga’s of Iceland). 
Vol. 2. 8vo. Copenh. 12s. 

KUNZE.—Die ee in kolor. Abbild. erliut. und 
; ees n. Vol. 1, 4to. 109 colored plates, Leipz. 


£i. 

KUTZING (F. T.)—Tabule Phycologier od. Abbildungen 
der ‘Tange. Parts 3—5 (Piates 30—50), 8vo. Nordh. ea. 
3s.: colored, 7s. 

LACII.—De lether sulphurique, de son action physiolo 
gique, et de son Application a la Chirurgie, aux Accou- 
chemens, a la Médecine, avec un apercgu historique sur 
11 découverte de Jackson. 8vo. 5s. 

LACUMANN (C.)—Betrachtungen iib. Homers Ilias, mit 
Zusiitzen von M. Haupt. 8vo. Berl. 2s. 

LASSEN (C.)—Indische Alterthumskunde. Vol. 1, Part2, 
8vo. Bonn, 9s. 

LECOQ.—Des glaciers et des climats ou des causes at- 
mosphériques en -_—-3 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LEWALD (FANNY, Verf. der Clenentine u. Jenny).— 
Italienisch. Bilderbuch. 2 vols. 12mo. Berl. 13s. 

LIEBIG (J.)—Chemische Untersuchung iiber das Fleisch 
und seine Zubereitang zum Nahrungsmittel. 8vo. 
Heidelb. 33. 6d. 

LOLA MONTEZ u. die Jesuiten. Eine Seeniong dr 
pom oop Ereignisse in Miinchen. 12mo. Hamb. 6s. 

LOWIG (C.) 








de jibris tain scriptis quam editis, qui carmina Catonis 


hemie der organischen Verbindungen 2d 
edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Brnsw. 33s. 6d. 


'_MARHEINEKE (D. B.)—Theolog. Voriesungen. 


| PUCHTA (G. F.)\—Cursus der Institutionen. 





LU WIG (Kénig von Bayern.)—Gedichte. Vol. 4, 8vo. 
Munich, 7s. 6d 


| LYCURGI Oe Orationum Fragmenta. Colleg. 


disp. illustr. F. G. Kiessling. 8vo. Halis, 8s. . 
rsg. 
v. G. Matthies u. W. Vatke. Vol. 2: System der christl. 
Dogmatik. 8vo, Berl. 10s. 6d. 

MARX (A.)—Die Lehre von der musikal Komposition 
prakt. theoret. Vol. 4, 8vo. Leipz. 10s. 6d. 

MASSALOUP (J. V.)—Logarithmisch-trigonometrische 
Hilfstafeln. Royal 8vo. Leipz. 13s. 

MARTIN.—Histoire morale de la Gaule, depuis les temps 
~ plus reculés jusqu’a la chute de |’empire romain. 
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CH” Tue COPARTNERSHIP heretofore existing under 
the name of A.S. Barnes & Co., having been dissolved 
by mutual consent, the undersigned have formed a new 
Copartnership, and will continue the Publishing and 
Bookselling business under the name and firm of A. 8. 


BARNES & LO 
EDMUND DWIGHT. 
ALFRED 8. BARNES. 
New York, Jan. 1, 1648. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 


A. S. BARNES & C0. NEW YORK, 
No. 51 JOHN STREET. 


DAVIES’S SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 
Elementary Course. 

DAVIES’S PRIMARY TABLE-BOOK. Paper, 124 cts. 

~—— FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, Morveco 
back, 21 cts. 

—— SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
42 cts. 

——~ ARITHMETIC. Old edition, without Answers, 
38 cts. 

KEY to Davies's School Arithmetic. New edition, 42 cts. 

DAVIES’S UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 12mo. sheep, 
75 cts. 

Do. do. do. 

75 cts. 

KEY to Davies's University Arithmetic. 590 cis. 

DAVIES’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Sheep, 84 cts. 

KEY to Davies's Elementary Algebra, 50 cts. 

DAVIES’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. J2ino. sheep, 
7 cents. 

DRAWING AND 

sheep, 84 cts. 


New edition enlarged 


Without Answers. 





MENSURATION. = 12mo. 


Advanced Course. 
(Cash Account.) 

DAVIES'S BOURDON’S ALGEBRA: being an Abridg- 
ment of the Work of M. Bourdon. 8vo. sheep, $1 50. 
LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY AND TRIGONO- 
metry: being an Abridgment of the Work of M. Le- 

gendre. 8vo. sheep, $l 50. 

SURVEYING; with a Description and Plates of 
the Theodolite, Compass, Plane Table, and Level. 8vo. 
sheep, $1 50. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY: embracing the 
Equations of the Point and Straight Line ; a System of 
Conic Sections ; the Eyuations of the Line and Plane in 
Space, &c. 8vo. sheep, $1 50. 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCU- 
lus; embracing the Rectification and Quadrature of 
Curves, the Mensuration of Surface, and the Cubature 
of Solids. 8vo. sheep, $1 50 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY ; with its Applica- 
tion to Spherical Projections. 8vo. sheep, $2. 
SHADES, SHADOWS, AND LINEAR PER- 
spective ; with numer us Plates. 8vo. calf back, $2. 


NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
BY R.G. PARKER, AM., 
Author of “ Ai's to Composition,” &c. 
PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILO- 
sophy, for Beginners (in press). Half bound, 38 cts. 
COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY. 
New edition, improved ‘and enlarged. 12mo. sheep, $1. 
It is hoped that this work (having already passed through 
sixteen editions) will meet with incréased favor in its new 
form, and that it will be foundthe most complete Text- 
Book on this branch of science. 























FULTON’S PRINCIPLES or PENMANSHIP.., 


FULTON’S CHIROGRAPHIC CHARTS, in 8 numbers 
(Mounted on Rollers), Cash Account, $5. 


ed " * (with Rings), Cash Ac- 
count, $5. 
KEY to Fulton’s Chirographic Charts. 25 cents. 
FULTON’S SCHOOL WRITING BOOKS; designed io 
Accompany the Chirographic Charis, in 4 numbers. 124 
cents. 


HISTORY. 

WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATE», 
or Republic of America: Illustrated by a C Soy 
Chart, a oe Table, and a Series of Maps 
8vo. sheep, $l 

SCHUOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
with oes and Engravings. Morocco backs, 60 cts. 

—— UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE: 
Illustrated by a Chronological Picture, or Temple of 
Time ; a Perspective Skeich of the Course of Farope, to- 
gether ay a Series of Maps and Engravings. 8vo. 
sheep, $1 

sMERICAN CHRONOGRAPHER; o Chart to 

a in the Study of Willard’s United States. Mountedy 














00. 
TEMPLE OF TIME; a +; ‘en Chart of 
Universal History. Mounted, $i 25 j28 2 





NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


IN PRESS. 


GEORGE §. APPLETON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAS IN PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, 
| THE PRINCESS. By Alfred Tennyson. 
FOREIGN WORKS. SHAKSPEARE PROVERBS. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
WATTS'S DIVINE SONGS. Illustrated. 
7 SE. | 
ASTOR HOU |THE SEVEN AGES OF SHAKSPEARE. Illustrated. 
LAY AMONON’S BUCH, or Chronicle of Britain; a Po- | £S0P'S FABLES. New Version. Iilustrated with One 
etical Semi-Saxon Paraphrase of the Buch of Wace.| Hundred Woodcuts. 
Now first published from the Cottonian Manuscripts in ‘emntitaaie 
the British Museum ; accompanied by a Literal Transla- | ™ 
tion, Notes, and a Grammatical Glossary. By Sir F. H. Will be Ready in a Few Days, 


Madden. 3 vols. Imp. 8vo. half Russia, $20 } BEZA’S LATIN TESTAMENT, for Schools, Colleges, 
SCHOMBURGK’'S BARBADOS.—The History of Barba- | and Seminaries. j29 
dos, comprising a Geographical and Statistical Descrip. | —————"——-— 
tion of the Island; a Sketch of the Historical Events | 
since the Settlement, and an Account of its Geology and 
Natural Productions. Plates, &c. Thick royal 8vo. | 
cloth, $9. | 


DE MORGAN'S FORMAL LOGIC; or The Calculus of | 
Inference, Necessary and Probable. 8vo. cloth, $3 75. 


HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCRY, from the | 
Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. 
8vo. cloth, $3 25. | 


Faluable and Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MORTON AND GRISWOLD, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SERIES OF READERS. 


BY 8. G. GOODRICH, 
PEARCE’S HISTORY OF THE INNS OF court | Author me js 
and Chancery ; with Notices of their Ancient Discipline, | ~*” of * Parley’s Tales,” Pictorial Histories, etc., etc. 
Rules, Orders, and Customs, Readings, Moots, Masques, NEY Editions, revised and much enlarged, with many 
Revels, and Entertainments; including an Account of additional Cuts, all newly designed and engraved by 
the eminent Men, &c. 8vo.cloth. $4 25. the best Artists, well printed on handsome p:per,—the 
most attractive series of School Readers in market. 


RICARD’S ANATOMY OF THE NAVIGATION, 
Lane Grn dou, O50: . |GOODRICH’S FIRST SCHOOL READER. 72 pages. 
| 18mo. half bound. 
MARTIN'S CHINA, POLITICAL, COMMERCIAL, GOODRICH’S SECO 
endless, Magecnd plates. 8 vels.Or0.chth. @. | tack tee  ee. 
THE MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN, DUKE OF |GOODRICH’S THIRD SCHOOL READER. 219 pp. 


ldémo. half roan. 


GOODRICH’S FOURTH SCHOOL READER. 240 pp. 
12mo. half roan. 


Marlborough, By A. Alison. 8vo. cloth. $4 59. | 


THE PERSIAN CUNEIFORM ery whan AT | 
Behistun, deciphered and translated, with a Memoir, | a 
&c. By Major Rawlinson. 3 vols. half caif. $5 5). | amo. Ful >. FIFTU SCHOOL READER. 384 pp. 

pe Si z | 12mo. full sheep. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers. 12mo.| pap COMMON SCHOOL PRIMER. 96 pp. 1 half 
cloth. $2. cloth. 6mo. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, for | THE NEW PRIMER. 36 pp. 18mo. 
' 
| 


1848. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. These Readers contain a full system of Lessons on 
LUTHER’S TABLE TALK; or, Familiar Discourses, | Enunciation, Articulation, and Rhetorical Practice. 
transiated by W. Hazlitt. I2mo cloth. §1. | BROWNSON’S ELOCUTION ; or, Vocal Philosophy. 


| 
LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. Some further Por- 340 pp. 8vo. embossed cloth. 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORIES. 


tions, which do relate to her Domestic History, and to 
the stirring events of the latter years of the Reign of | 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH 
Author of “ Pariey’s Tales,” etc., etc. 


King Charles. Small 4to. $5. 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN. A Pictorial and Literary | In two Parts. All most elegantly illustrated by Engrav- 
ings, Plans, and Stylographic Fs closely printed 


Skeich Book of the Briush Empire. Numerous Illus- | 
} on — heavy paper, neatly bound 


trations, vol. 1, cloth. | 
THE HISTORIC LANDS OF ENGLAND. By 8. Ber- | in half roan, clo*h sides. 
PRIMARY SERIES. 


nard Burke. Numerous Illustrations, royal 8vo. cloth. 
SMITH'S NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORATORY | Five volumes, each 216 pages, 180. 
Visit to the Consular Cities of China, and to the Islands, PARLEY’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF NORTH AME- 


of Hong Kong and Chusan. Map and Plates, 8vo. rica. Comprising the United States: with Notices of 
cloth. $375. Mexico, Canada, &c 


MEDON'’S DESULTORY NOTES ON THE GOVERN- | PRIMARY HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
ment and People of China and of the Chinese Lan-| ! preparation. 
guage, &c. Plates, 8vo. cloth. $3. PRIMARY UISTORY OF EUKOPE. 


tion. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES | 
of Ancient Commerce. By J. W. Gilbart. Post &vo. chain PRIMARY HISTORY OF AFRICA. In prepaia- 
cloth. $2 25. — 
PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS; with an Essay | “"laeey be pentaaten OF AGKA, . Dotating ie 
on Pascal by Villemain. New Translation with Notes, | 
&c. Post Svo. cloth. | ADVANCED SERIES. 


3 Two vols., of upwards of 500 pages 12mo. each. 
MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTING. 
By C.L. Eastlake. 8vo.cloth. $4 50. F | GOODRICH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


MODERN HISTORY. In preparation. 
BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, and the Anglo-| Attention is invited to the-above Histories. The two se- 
Saxon Chronicle, $1 25. 


ries ae Hlien Be yupply the wants of - classes in Com- 
on re : mon an is. No expense has been spared to 
MALLET'S NORTHERN ANTIQUI'T IES. By Bishop minake them superior to puusidig warts. The remaining 
Percy. Withan Abstract of the Eyrbiggia Saga, b | volumes will appear without delay. 
Walter Scott. 
A. Blackwell, $1 25 


ed a tevised and enlarged by 
WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S CURONICLE OF | By Noble Butler, A.M. 
the Kings of England, $1 25. | BUTLER’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAM- 


5 Pp. 96, 18mo. half bound. 
SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES, viz. Asser's Life of |__"™ 
Alfred, and the Chronicles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nen- Te PRACTIOAL GRAMNAS OF [a 
nius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Richard of Cirences- | 
ter, $1 25. | Strongly recommended by the tie as possess- 
| ing numerous Lon ge ee in point of adaptation, 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. Translated by | Practical h ‘, ess, treatinent of Adjec- 
E. Foster. Vol. 1, portrait of Julius IL. after Raphael. | tives, Pi (an y the * “Compound Relative 
pronoun "), oan Moods, ‘Ausiinries, Adverbs, Preposi- 
COXE’s MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF MARLBO- | Soom Analysis, Syntax, Verbs Coeieere come construc- 
rough (to fourm 3 vols.), vol. J, with fine portrait. ‘toe tions heretofore entirely overlooked), Prosody, Punctua- 
tion, and the best selection of Parsing Exercises, drawn 








In prepara- 








‘ GRAMMATICAL SERIES. 











AN ATLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS, ILLUSTRATIVE | from standard Authors, ont tically arranged. 
of the Campaigns of the Dake of Marlborough, including | Sold by A. 8. BAR &C 
the Batt! heim, Ramiiies, and | ase acnicate and HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 





large scale, in one vol. 4to. cloth, $3 7 a3 lam 12m 
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THE LONDON LANCET. 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF RE-PUBLICATION IN HE 
UNITED STATES. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1848. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 

N announcing the continued Re-publication of Tne 

Lonvon Lancer, may be allowed to seize the opportu- 
nity for the expression of their sense of the gratifying sup- 
port this esteemed Periodical has met with during its 
current re-issue in the United States. 

To pass encomiums upon a work like The Lancet, is to 
do the object no honor. A journal which, for over a 
quarter of a century, has maintained the position of the 
great popular organ of the British Metropolis, can be as 
little raised by the praise of well-wishers as shaken by 
the efforts of rivals. The Lancet claims to be a Repertory 
of British and Continental Practice and Observation, and 
the unexampled success it receives triumphantly sustains 
its tried reputation. As « journal of Medical Literature, 
Science, and Criticism, it is second to none, but is oftener 
and more extensively quoted than any other existing 
Add to this its long-standing before the world, a standing 
that has acquired for it a list of contributors that leaves 
every contemporary far behind in the distance, and the 
great advantages of ‘The Luncet may at once be appre 
ciated 

Such being the status of The Lancet at home, the 
American Publishers cannot but trust that a like prospe- 
rous influen:e is the destined result of its diffusion here. 
We call upon the Medical Profession for a more extended 
support. The work is successful—but that is not enough. 
Many of our subscribers have written to us that it merits 
to be 


The Great Medical Journal of the Land! 


And pity it were thata serial which forms the great chan- 
nel of professional intercommunication in Europe, should 
in this country of education and talent wane and die for 
‘ack of support. The Publishers are free to say, however, 
that they anticipate no such result, and that ai! they desire 
is a fair support from the public in the prosecution of an 
andertaking which directs and enlightens the practition- 
er’s course, and through him softens the ills of suffering 
humanity. 

The Lancet will be continued to be published every way 
as heretofore—a fac-sivile of the London inipresson. 
The departments, subscribers say, are most happily ar- 
ranged. Uniformity with the already-published volumes, 
too, forms a consideration of no small importance. Its 
form is quarto—price, only one-third of the London copy. 


TERMS OF THE LANCET. 


One Copy, One Year, . ° - $5 00 
Two copies, “ P ‘ . 900 
Three copies, “ . ° ‘ . 4 OO 
Four copies, “ > ° , . Bow 
Five cop'es, “ ° . woo 


Subscription for 1848, ‘with the Lancet, Bound or in 
Numbers, for the Three Years preceding 

N.B. Those —— bound Lancet must provide a 
means of conveyance he Numbers can at all times be 
sent by Mail 

All Letters, enciosing subscriptions, or otherwise, must 
be addressed tu the American Publishers. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
No. 22 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


CORINNE; OR, ITALY 
BY MADAME DE 8TAEL, 


18S NOW READY. PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
The present edition for its typographical execution and 
general appearance, is worthy of place in any library. 
On the merits of “ Corinne” we need not descant, it has 
become a standard classic in the department of works of 
fiction.- -4ibion. 
SHES. 


CHARCOAL SKETC 
Second Series-—the Contents entirely new. 
BY THE LATK 
JOSEPH C. NEAL. 

EDITED BY MRS. NEAL. 
ILLLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNED BY DARLEY. 

Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Neal has given to the public a volume of sketches 
left by her late husband for publication. She has desig- 
nated the volume a second series of Charcoal Sketches, 
and many of our readers will remember the fund of en- 
tertainment a! derived from the first series bearing this 
quaint title. is a fine vein of humor and discrimi- 
native Mnltosaphy running through these Sketches that 
commends them to the contemplative reader, while they 
will not fail to amuse an idle hour most agreeably. “The 

illustrationa by Darley are spirited and humorous. 

ROSE SOMERVILLE. A beautifully wrought story. 
25 cents. 

Now complete and will be issued forthwith, 

THE WANDERINGS AND ADVENTURES OF CHRIS- 
topher Sec By Horace Smith. With a score of 
exquisite e asec ee 

BRIAN O’Li R, BORN TO GOOD LUCK! S8u- 


perbly illustrated 
" BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
ig tf 222 Broadway. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
BOSTON, 


Have in Press, and will shortly Publish, 
THOUGHTS ON SOME IMPORTANT POINTS 
RELATING TO THE 

r - . r 

SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 

BY J. P. NICHOL, LL.D., 

Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, and 
author of * Views of the Architecture of the Heavens.” 
Dr. Nichol has greatly modified this work expressly for 

the present American Edition. It contains an account of 

the latest discoveries and apecuintions | in either Continent, 
respecting the structure of the Stellar Universe. 

‘The plates are engravings in aquatint, and fac-similes of 
those used in the English edition. They are understood 
to be as successful representations of the great StarryClas- 
ters as have been hitherto anywhere produced. 

J. M. & Co. have the English edition of * ContempLa- 
TIONS ON THE SovarR System,” by J. P. Nichol, LL.D. 
Third edition, with fifteen plates, 

P M. & Co. will shortly publish Guesses aT 

Trurs. New editwn, with additions, by Archdeacon 

Hare. 1} vol. 16mo. d25u 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, & IMPORTERS, 
Corner of Racc and Fourth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Respectfully call attention to the following works: 

THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON THE 
Holy Bible: Contsining the Text according to the Au- 
thorized Version; Scott's Marginal Keferences ; Matthew 
Heary’s Commentary, condensed, but containing every 
useful thought; the Practical Observations of Rev. 
Thomas Scou, D.D.; with extensive Explanatory, Criti- 
cal, and Philological Notes, selected from Scott, Dod- 
dridge.Gill, Adam Clarke, Patrick, Poole, Lowth, Burder, 
Harmer, Calmet, Rosenmueller, Bloomfield, Stuart, Bush, 
Dwight, and many other writers on the Scriptures. The 
w hole designed to be a Digest and combination of the 
advantages of the best Bible Commentaries, and embrac- 
ing nearly all thatis valuable in Henry, Scott, and Dod- 
dridge: conveniently arranged for family aad private 
reading, and 4t the same time particalarly adapted to the 
wants of Sabbath School ‘Teachers and Bible Classes ; 
with numerous useful Tables, and a neatly engraved 
Family Record. Edited by Rev. William Jenks, D.D., 
Pastor of Green Sireet Church, Boston. Embellished 
with five portraits, and other elegant engravings, from 
steel plates; with several Maps and many wood cuts, 
illustrative of Scriptare Manners, Customs, Antiqui 
ties, &c, 

BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. Containing 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the author- 
ized Version, with the various Readings and Marginal 
Notes usually printed therewith; a General Introduc- 
thon, coutaining disquisitions on the Genuineness, Au- 
thenticity, and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,—va- 
rious Divisions and Marks of Distinction in the Sacred 
Wre.tings—Ancieot Versions,—Coins, Weights, and Mea 
sures,—various Sects among the Jews: Introductions 
and Concluding Remarks to each Book: the Parallel 
Passages contained in Canne’s Bible: Dr. Adam Clarkes’ 
Commentary, 7 vols.; Rev. J. Brown's Self interpreting 
Bible, 2 vols.; Dr. Blayney’s Bible; Bp. Wilson’s Bible, 
edited by Crutwell; Rev.'l’. Scott's Commentary, 6 vols.; 
andthe English Version of Bagster’s Polygiott Bible, 
Systematicaily arranged : Philological and Explanatory 
Notes; a ‘Table of Contents arranged ia historical order ; 
un Ani alysis and Compendium of the Holy Scriptures; a 
Chronological Index, interspersed with Synchronisms of 
the most important Epochs and Events in Profane His- 
tory , an Index of the Subjects contained in the Old and 
New Testaments; and an Index to the Notes, Introduc- 
tune, as and Conciading Rem: nates, &c., &e. d25 al 


— STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREEr AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CUQU., 

ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 

BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 

STATIONERY, 

suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 

Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of at\ articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing }epartment enable them to offer stock at 

reatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
fretion. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Blank or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 
LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills ‘of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 

Orders will be received for the making of any descri 4 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any varier Bag 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC or L ER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the cones care and 








punctuality. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE MEXICAN WAR; 


A HISTORY OF ITS ORIGIN, 

And a Detailed Account of the 
BRILLIANT VICTORIES 
Which terminated in the Surrender of the 
CAPITAL: 

WITH THE 
OFFICIAL DESPATCHES OF THE GENERALS. 
By EDWARD D. MANSFIELD. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS, 


This work is furnished to the Trade and to Agents, at a 
liberal discount, by the Publishers. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
j29 2t 51 John street. 
BEZA’S 
LATIN TESTAMENT, 


FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 


GEORGE 8S. APPLETON, 


148 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





Has nearly Ready, 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI 
JESU CHRISTI. 
Inrerrrete THEODORO BEZA. 


HIS new edition of t' e world renowned translation of 

Beza, is beautifully and very accurately printed 

from stereotype plates cast in England, supervised and 
corrected by « highly competent scholar. 

The now acknowledged propriety of giving students of 
languages familiar works for transiation,—thus adopting 
in the schools the mode by which the child first learns to 
talk—has induced the publication of this American edi- 
tion. 

Of the work, itself, it is hardly necessary to speak. Its 
publication was suggested by the favor which the author’s 
lectures on the Epistles were received at the Academy of 
Liusanne. ‘The translation thus heralded, was received 
with a favor which, with Protestant Christians, it has 
never lost. Several editions were published during the 
life time of Beza, to which he made such improvements as 
his attention was directed to, or as were prompted by his 
familiarity, as Greek Professor, with the original. Since 
1556, when it first appeared, at Geneva, this work has 
kept its plicein the general esteem; while more recent 
versions have been so stroagly tinged with the peculiari- 
ties of the transistors as to make them acceptable to par- 
ticular classes only. 

‘To facilitate its introduction into schools and colleges, it 
will be published at a low price, and furnished to 
teachers and the trade at a liberal discount. Teachers 
will be supplied with a copy of the work fur examination 
gratis, on application, post-paid. 

The trade, to whom it wi!l be furnished on the usual ac- 
count, are requested to forward their orders. jy22 3 





FOURT EENTH CINCINN ATI TRADE SALE 
To commence on TUESDAY, Marcu 71u, 1848. 
HE undersigned respectfully solicit consignments of 
Books, Stutionery. Stereotype Plates, Book Binder’s 
Stock, Paper, &c., for the sale. 

The Rules and Regulations will be the same as previ- 
ously observed, exc-pt that contributors will have the 
privilege of increasing the quantity of a werk at the time 
of selling, when they note such intention by a mark at- 
tached to their invoice in the Catalogue. 

N. B. Invoices shou'd be received previous to the first of 
February, as the Catalogue will then be put to press. ‘on- 
tributors will confer * favor by forwarding their goods 
early. AYDEN, ELLIOT & CO., 

Pere. and Commission Merchants, 
No. 230 Main street, up stairs. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 10th, 1848. j22 3t 


SPANISH LANGUAGE. — 
RABADAN’S SPANISH COURSE, 
FOUNDED UPON 
MANESCA’S ORAL SYSTEM 
OF TEACHING LIVING LANGUAGES. 


Is Just Published, and may be had either at 


THE AUTHOR'S, 
No. 16 Walker Street ; 
OR OF 
MESSRS. BERNARD & MONDON, 


“¥ 





No . 36 Cortlandt Street. jaz at 
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VALUABLE 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


ADCOCK’S ENGINEER’S POCKET BOOK for 1848 





18mo. tuck, $2 Lond. 
ALEXANDER’S TABLES FOR CALCULATION. 8&vo. 
$1 50. Baltimore. 
New edition, $2 25. Lond. 


ANNALES DES PONTS ET CHAUSSEES.—A few odd | 
numbers to complete sets. Each $1 
ARTIZAN for 1845.—A Journal of the Operative Arts. 
Edited by the Artizan Club. 1 vol. 4to, $4 25. Many 
engravings. | 
*,* Subscription price per year, $4. 
BASHFORTH (F.)—General Table for Calculation of | 
Earthworks, with a Table of Proportionate Parts. 8vo. | 


$2 37. Lond. | 
BELCHER (COM. EDWARD) ON NAUTICAL SUR- 
VEYING. 8vo. Plates, $5 50. Lond. 
BLOODGOOD.—History of Roadmuking. 8vo. $1 25. 
Albany. 


BOURNS (C.)—Principles and Practice of Land Engineer- 
ing, Trigonometrical, Subterraneous, and Marine Survey- 
ing. 8vo. $4 12. Lond. 

BBADSHAW’S RAILWAY COMPANION. Cloth, 25 
vents. Lond. 

BREES (8. C.)—First, Second, and Third Series of Rail- 
way Practice. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, $35. Lond 

BREES (8. C.)—Glossary of Civil Engineering, including 
its Theory and Modern Practice—numerous engravings. | 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, $4 75. 

BUCHANAN ON MILL WORK AND OTHER MA- | 
chinery, with Notes by Thonms Tredgold, revised by 
George Rennie, Esq. 1 vol. &vo. and 1 vol. of plates, 
folio, half morocco, $14. 

BUCHANAN (W. M.)—TECHNOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY. i8mo. $1 75 

BUCK (G. W.)—A Practical and Theoretical oo on 
Oblique Bridges. 4to. plates, $4 37. ond. 

BUDGE.—Practical Miner's Guide; with aset of inc 
metrical Tables, etc. 8vo. cloth, 2d edition, enlarged, 

Lond. 

CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT'S JOURNAL. | 
Scientific and Railway Gazette. Several volumes cf | 
this work may be had by early application. sie: Seng, | 

Lond. | 
* Subscription price per year, $5. | 

CRESY.—Treatise on Bridge Building, Arches, &c. 2) 
Nos. folio. $9. 

CRESY'S (EDWARD) ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL 
Fogineering, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
With upwards of 3000 engravings on wood. 1 large vol | 
8vo. pp. 1655, $20. Lend. 

DWYER (JOHN). —Hydraulic Engineering applied to the | 
Conveyance of Water, ThoroughgDrainage, and Miill- 
Power ; also, Tables of Earthwork, &c. 8vo., $3. 

Lond. 

EARTHWORK TABLES BY SIBLEY AND RUTHER- | 
ford, for Estimating in cubic yards the Earthwork of | 
Railways, and other Public Works. Cloth, folio, $5. 

Lond. 

EWBANK'S (T.) HYDRAULICS. 

vol. 8vo., engravings. New York. 


he - amie (G.) PRACTICAL LEVELLING. ee, 
3! 


} 


Regulating their Course and Channels. 


"Translated by | 
Garstin. 4to., plates, $5 


SURVEYING, &c., 


| LECOUNT’S (LIEUT.) TREATISE ON RAILWAYS, 


| 
1 vol. 8vo , $3 50; 1} 


WORKS ON 
&e, 


originally published in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
12mo. cloth, $2 25. Lond. 
MACNEILL’S (SIR JOHN) TABLES FOR FACILI- 
tating the Calculation of Earthwork in the Cuttings and 
Embankments of Railways, Canals, and other Public 
Works. 2d edition. 8vo. pp. 368, $8 50 Dublin. 
MAHAN.—A Treatise on Field Fortifications, with In- 
structions on Intrenchments and Permanent Fortifica- 


tions. By Prof. D. H. Mahan. 2d edition, enlarged. 
18mo. 





New York. 
Civil Engineering, for the Use of Cadets. New edit. 
mostly re written. 18mo. $}. New York. 


MOSELEY.—The Mechanical Principles of aes 
and Architecture. 1 vol. 8vo. engravings, $6 50 

PARNELL’S (SIR H.) TREATISE ON ROADS; with 
the Principles on whieh Roads should be Made. L[llust. 
plates, 8vo. cloth, $5 25. 

PRICHARD (WM. B.) ON BAR HARBORS. 4to. col. 
plates, $6. 

QUESTED'S (JOHN) ART OF LAND SURVEYING. 
2d edition, 12mo. $1. Lond, 

RITCHIE (ROBERT) ON RAILWAYS; their Rise, 
Progress, and Construction, etc. Numerous woodcuts, 
12mo. cloth, $2 75. Lond. 

ROYAL ENGINEERS.—Papers on Subjects connected 
with the Duties of the Corps of Royal Lngineers; with 
tet fine steel engravings. in 9 vols. 4to. cloth, 


SALT (SAMUEL).—Statistics and Calculations for per- 

sons connected with Railways or Canals. 8vo, $2 37. 
Manchester. 

SAMUDA ON ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE, m por 
way Purposes. 8vu. paper, 87 cts. 

SCOTT.—The Engineer and Machinist's PRP we o 
series of Plans, Sections and Elevations of Steam En- 
gines, Spinning Machines, Mills for Grinding, Tools, ete., 
ete. 2 vols. folio, half mor. $24. Glasgow. 

| SCRIBNER (J. ag mage and Mechanic's Cowpa- 





nion. 18m. Sth edition, $1 50. New York. 
Contractor's and Surveyor's Pocket Table Book. 
18mo, $1 75. New York. 


SIMMS’S (F. W.) PUBLIC WORKS OF GREAT 
Britain : containing descriptions and plates of Railways, 
Locomotive Engines, and Carriages; Canals, Wharf 
Walls, Bridges, and the Docks and Wharfs of Liver- 
ol ; Turnpike Rods, Iron, Steel, and Gas Works : the 

‘orts and Docks of London. Folio, fine payer, half bd. 
reduced to $33. 

Containing the a alone, in one separate 
volume, folio, half bound, $235. 

—— DESCRIPTION OF M ACNEILL'S METHOD OF 
Laying Down Railway Sections, ete. 4to. with folding 
plates, $1 Su. 

TREATISE ON ee oar “4 

ments. 8vo. cloth, $1 50. 


PRINCIPIL.ES AND PRACTICE OF uaeeh: 

ling; with Telford’s Rules and Description of Mac- 

neill’s Dynamometer. Plates, 8vo. $2 25. 

ON PRACTICAL TUNNELLING. 4to. $6. 

SMEATON’S (JOHN) REPORTS ON CIVIL ENGI- 
neering. 2d edition, ~ Ae in 1, 4to. cloth, $16. 

EYING and Topo- 


graphical Plan Drawing. with “plates, taking ap the sub- 
ject where Geodesia ends. 8vo., $3 














GARDNER'S EASY INTRODUCTION TO RAILWAY | ppepGoLD ON THE STRENGTH OF CAST IRON 


Mensuration, interleaved with writing paper for practi- | 


cal men. Folio, cloth, $4 75. Lond. 
GILLESPIE’S MANUAL OF ROAD-MAKING. _8vo. 
cloth, $1 50. New York. 
GLASGOW PRACTICAL MECHANIC AND ENGLI-| 
neer’s Magazine. Vol. 3, 4to. cloth, any plates, $3. 
Glasgow. 
*,* Subscription price per year, $2 50. 
HASKOLL’S (W. D.) ASSISTANT ENGINEER’S 
Railway Guide in Boring, &c. 8vo. cloth, $3 75. 


Lond. 
HASWELL’S (C. H.) agen ig yg 4 AND MECHAN-.-. 
ic’s Pocket Book. 18mo. tuck, $1 7 New York. | 


HUGHES’S (EDWARD G.) vot te TA-| 

bles for the Ca!culations of Earthwork, as connected | 
1 vol. | WEALE'S (JOHN) ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEER- 
Lond. | 


with Railways, Canals, Docks, Harbors, &c. 
oblong 4to., $7 75. 


HUGHES'S (THOM \8S) MAKING AND REPAIRING 


Roads. 8vo. boards, $1 25. 

HUNTINGTON'S TABLES FoR EARTHWORK, | 
Land, Curves, and Gradients. 12imo., $5. Lond. 

INMAN ON 
Transmission of Sound. 8vo. plates, $2 50 

JONES'S (WM.) ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. 18mo. | 
woodcuts, cloth, $1 12. Jand. 

KELLY'S (WM) TABLES FOR DETERMINING | 
the Cubical Contents of Earthwork in the Construction 
of Railways and Common Roads. 8vo. $i 50. Lond. 


LEAHY'S (EDMUND) — TREATISE ON | 
$1 50 Lond. | 


Roads. 12mo. 


WARMING, ren, Lond. | 4to. $2 37 


and other Metals, with plates and ot by E. Hodg- 
kinson, F.R. 8. 2 vols. 8vo., bourds, $7 25. Lond. 


TURNBULL (WM.)—On Air-Pumps and ‘Meeniem 


Railway. 16mo., $1 25. 


| VICAT.—Practical and Scientific Treatise on Calcareous 


Mortars and Cements, artificial and natural. Transiated 
with notes, by Capt. J.T. Smith. 8vo., $3 25. 

| WEALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS ON ENGINEER 
ing. 5 vols. 4to., plates, $44. Lond. 

*,* Several numbers of the above to be had separate. 

WEA ‘LE.—The Theory, Practice, and Architecture of 
Bridges of Stone, Iron, Timber, Wire, &c. 138 engrav- 
ings and 92 woodcuts, | vol. 8vo and 1 vol. fulio, haif- 
morocco, gilt top, $33. Lond. 


ing. and ag yg Drawing. 1 vol. 12mv. and 1 of 
‘plates, folio, $4 5t Lond. 
pms hel OF RAILWAY MAKING. Pilates, 
8vo. cloth, $3 50. Lond. 
| WHISHAW (F.)—Railwa of of Great Britain and Ireland, 
practically Described and Illustrated. Additional plates, 








ANALYSIS OF RAILWAYS, consisting of Re 
—- = the Railways projected in England and Wales: 
8vo. plates, cloth, 


Glossary. 
| WILLIAMS" (BUTLER) PRAGHICAL GEODESY ; 


comariiog Chain —— and the use of Surveying 


Instrume: 
WoOOoD's 3 PRACTICAL T! TREATISE ON RAIL-ROADS, 
8vo. cloth, $5. Lond. 





RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 


INCLUDING THE 


LATEST ENGLISH & FOREIGN PLBLICATIONS, 


ARNOTT (J.) ON INDIGESTION, its Pathology and 
Treatment. pp. 139, 8vo. 3! 75. 


ART-UNION PRIZE ANNUAL FOR 1848.—A Superb 
Gift Book, containing about 300 choice Engravings from 
Original Paintings purchased by the London Art-Union, 
engraved expressly for this volume. Royal 4to. crimson 
cloth gilt. $10, 

the same. A few aes of large paper Proofs, in 

half morocco, gilt. $16 


BARRETT’S SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS. Vol. 3. 
Part L, 8vo. $4 37. 

BARRETT (A. C.)--Propositions in Mechanics and Hy- 
drostatics. With illustrations and examples. Crown 
Svo. pp. 202, cloth. $2. 

BATEMAN’'S (‘THOMAS),--Antiquities of Derbyshire, 
and the Sepulchral Usages of its Inhabitants. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 256. $4 25. 

BECHSTEIN (J. M.)—Chamber Birds; their Natural 
History, Management, Habits, Food, Treatment, and the 
Catching of them. Pest 8vo. pp. 384, woodcuts, cloth, 
$2. 





BEVERLY MINSTER—Interior and Exterior—from 
drawings by John Johnson ; containing some beautiful 
specimens of Architecture. Folio paper, $9. 


BIBLE, 18mo., bound in Gutta Percha. (Newest style of 
binding), $3. 


BOURNE (JOHN).—Steam Engine. Paper, pp. 284, 12mo. 
$t 50. 


BOOK OF INITIAL LETTERS. 8vo. $5 75. 

BOND'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. §1 12. 

BRAITHWAITE'S RETROSPECT. Vol. 16, $1 87. 

BROWN (J.)—The Fores‘er. Plain and Practical Direc- 
tions. pp. 224, cloth, $1 75. 

BURNET (BISH.)—History of Reformation of the Church 
of England. 8vo. pp. 550, cloth, $3 12. 


BURKE (J. B.)—J he Historic Lands of England. By J. 


Bernard Burke, Esq. Imp. 8vo. pp. 204, 17 illustrations, 
cloth, 86. 


BYRON’S TALES, POEMS &c. Plates, 1 vol. 8vo. $5 25. 
CABINET OF SACRED MUSIC. §2 75. 

POPULAR MUSIC, 2 vols. $7. 

CAMPBELL’'S (LORD) CONCLUSION OF HIS LIVES 


of the Lord Chancellors of England. 2 vols. (vols. 6 
and 7) 8vo. $7 7. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. 8vo., new 
edition. $3 75. 

COXE (W.)—Atlas to the Memoirs of John, Duke of 
Marlborough ; containing Maps, Plans, &c. 4to, cloth. 





—— LIFE OF MARLBOROUGH. Vol. 1, cloth. $i. 

DE MORGAN (A.)—Formal Logic. Pp. 352, 8vo. $3 50. 

EMERSON (R. W. ey Lectures and Orations, 
12mo. pp. 376, cloth. $1 25 

FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTS.—A 
Gift Book for all Seasons, In 1 vol. 8vo., with cover 
beautifully embossed, and each page splendidly illumi- 
nated. The Poetry by M, A. Bacon. Designs by Owen - 
Jones. $10. 

FRANCIS (J.)—History of the Bank of England. 2d edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 676, cloth. $12. 

FRY, (MRS.) MEMOIRS OF. Vol, 2, 8vo. $3 25. 

FURTHER PORTIONS OF THE DIARY OF LADY 
Willoughby. 1648-'63—bound in antique style; square 
8vo. pp. 180. $6. 

GARDNER’S (E. V.) RAILWAY MENSURATION.— 
lnterleaved with Writing Paper, for Practical men. 
Folo. $4 88 

GRAY’S « LLEGY. bag fine engravings by the Etchin 
Club. Boards. $12 50. . . 

—-—— The same, morocco. $20. 

HALL (Mrs, G. 8.)—Drawing-Room Table Book. Fine 
Engravings and Borders: royal 8vo., pp. 118. $5 50. 
HALL.—Midsummer Eve; A Fairy Tale of Love. By 
Mrs. 8.C. Hail. With numerous exquisite engravings, 
by Maclise, Creswick, &c. 8vo.cloth, handsomely gilt, 

pp 270. ° 

HAMILTON (R. W.)—Doctrine of Reward and Punish- 
ment. Yd thousand. 8vo. pp. 556. $2 50, 

HALLIW ELJgs ‘JAS. O.)—Life of Shakspeare ; includ- 
ing many siculars never before published. 8vo. pp. 
332, cloth: $450. 

HEAD (Sir E. Jan. B. Spanish and French School Paint- 
ings. 8vo. $325 

HERODOTUS. —By Carey. 
$1 25. 

HOSKING’S GUIDE TO REGULATING BUILDINGS, 
as a means of securing the Health of Towns. Post 
8vo. §2. 

HYMERS (J.) ON PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRI- 
genometry. 3d edition, 8vo. pp. 220, bds. 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 
161 Broadway.; - 


(Bohn’s Library), cloth. 
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HARRIS.—The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, with 
Selections from his Correspondence, Diaries, &c. By 
George Harris, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 


ALISON.—The Military Life of John, Duke ef Mar!l- , 


borough. By Archibald Alison, F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 


WEISBACH'’S Principles of the Mechanics of Machinery 
and Engineering. Vol. 1. 


BATEMAN.—Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, 
and the Sepulchral Usages of its Inhabitants, from the 
most remote Ages to the Reformation. By Thomas | 
Bateman, Member of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion. 1 vol. 8vo. 

BOSANQUET.—Chronology 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
Esq. Vol. 1 

HEAD.—Hand Rook of Painting. Spanish and French 
Schools. 1 vol. 12mo. London. 

SHAKSPEARE’S Seven Ages of Man. IlIlus‘rated by 
Original Designs drawn on wood by the best artists. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

SNOW.—Observations on Imitation. 
Esq. 1 vol. lémo. 

PALY.—Aschyli que Supersunt Omnia. Recensuit 
brevi commentario instruxit Predericus A. Paley, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

NEILL.—Village Tales from Alsatia. By Alexander 
Neill. Translated from the German by Sir Alexander 
Duff Gordon, Bart. 

WARREN.—Now and Then. By Samuel 
F.R.S., author of Ten Thousand a Year. 

CHARACTERISTICS of Men of Genius. 
Biographical, Historical, and Critical 
vols, 12mo, 

FICHTE.—The Destination of Man. By Johann Gottlieb. 
Fichte.—Translated from the German. By Mrs. Percy 
Sinnett. I2ino. 

FICHTE.—The Characteristics of the Present Age. 
John Gottlieb Fichte. 
William Smith. 12mo. 

KNAPP (F.)—Technology ; or, Chemistry 
the Arts and to Manufactures. By F. Knapp. Trans- 
lated and edited by Dr. Edmund Ronalds and Dr. Thos. 
Richardson. Vol. 1, Ulustrated. 

SHERIDAN.—The Dramatic Works of, with a Memoir of 
his Life. ByG.G.8. 1 vol. 12mo. portrait. $1. 

*,* Bohn’s Standard Library. 

HERODOTUS.—A New and Literal Version, from the 
text of Buenr, with a so oe and General Index. 
ne Henry Cary, M.A. I2mo. $13 

*,* Forming Volame First * Boha’s Ciasstea! Library.” 

WATTS.—Divine and Moral Songs for the Use of 
Children. By Isaac Watts, D.D. 8vo. beautifully 
Illustrated. 

BECUSTEIN.—Chamber Birds; their Natural History, 
Management, &c. ‘Translated from the German by W. 

gE. Shuckard. 1 vol. l2mo. beautifully Uiustrated. 

ADAMS.—The King’s Messengers ; an Allegorical Tale. 
By thé Rev. W. Adams. I6:mo 

ANDERSEN.—A Christmas Greeting to my English 
Friends. I2mo. 

The Dream of Little Tuck and other Tales. 16mo. 

CARLETON.—The Emigrants of Ahadarra, a Tale of 
Irish Life. I2mo. 

TENNYSON.—The Princess ; 
Tennyson. I2mo. 

JAMES.—The Last of the Fairics. 
Itiustrated by Gilbert. 12mo. 

THINGS AFTER DEATH.—Three Chapters on the 
Intermediate State, with Thoughts on Burying Places, 
&c. 18mo. 

ROMANCE OF A MINCE PIE. By Angus B. Reach. 
Humorously Lilustrated, 24mo 

FAMILY JOE MILLER (THE).—A Drawing-room Jest | 
Book. A new edition. Linstrated. I6mo. 

SEW ELL.—Laneton Parsonage ; a Tale. 

WORDSWORTH.—Seqnel to Letters to M. Goudon, on | 
the Destructive Character of the Charch of Rome. 12iuno. 

MCCRINDELL.—The Convent; a Narrative founded on | 

* Facts. 12mo. - } 

SHAKSPEARE PROVERRS; or, the Wisest Saws of | 
our Wisest Poet. Collected into a Modern Instance. By | 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke. Square l6mo. 

og ge ye on the History of Rome. Edited by 

Dr. M. Isler; translated by Leofard Shmitz. | vol. 8vo. 

FROISSART.—The Chronicles of, condensed, with notes. 
2 vols. 16mo. 

BOSWELL.—The Life of Samuel Johnson. 
Hon. John W. Croker. 


of the times of Daniel, 
By James Whatman Bosanquet, 


By Robert Snow, 


Warren, 
1 vol. 8vo. 


A Series of 
Essays. 2 


By 





a Medley. By Alfred 


By G. P. R. James. 


Second Series. | 


Edited by 
A new edition. 1 vol. large &vo, | 


CAMPBELL.—The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of | 


England. Vols. 6 and 7, and conclusion. 


) BAILEY 


Translated from the German by 


as Applied to | 


LARDNER 





a ELL—The Life cf William Sh»kspeare. 
LRBVJe 





Recently Imported by 


D. APPLETON & CO. 





BROOKE (CHARLES )—A Synopsis of the Principal For- 
mule and Results of Pure Mathematics. | vol. 8vo., 
$4 25. 

BABBAGE.—Table of the Logarithms of the Natural 
Numbers. From one to 108000. 4to. edition, 1 vol. 
8vo. 

BARRETT (A. C.)—The Propositions in Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics, which are required of Questionists, not 
candidates for Honors, with Illustrations and Examples 
collected from various sources. 1 vol. 8vo., $1 75. 


the Differential Calculus, designed for the use of Students 
in the University. 1 vol. 8vo., $3 

DE MORGAN (AUGUSTUS).—Differential and Iniegral 
Calculus. 1 vol. 8vo., $2. 

EARNSHAW (8.)—A Treatise on Statics, containing the 
Theory of the Equilibriam of lorces and numerous Ex- 
amples illustrative of the general principles of the 
Science. 1 vel. 8vo., 3d edition, $2 75. 

| GOODWIN.—A Collection of Problems and Examples 
adapted to the Elementary Course of Mathematics. 1 
vol. 8vo., $1 50. 

GOODWIN (REV. HARVEY). ae Elementary Course 
of Mathematics. 1 vol. 8vo., $4 50 


| GASKIN (THOM AS).—Selections of the T'rigonometrical | 


Problems, proposed at St. Jonn’s College, Cambridge, 
from 1829 to 1846. 1 vol. &vo., $2 50. 

GREGORY (D. F.)—Examples of the Processes of the 
Differential and [otegral Calculus. 
8Svo., $5. 

GRIFFIN (W.N.)—A A a on the Motion of a Rigid 
Body. 1 vol. 8vo., $1 75 

HUTTON ( SHARLES).—A Course of Mathematics 
composed for the use of the Royal Military Academy. 
A new and carefully corrected edition, entirely re- 
modelled by William Rutherford, F.R.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo., 
$3 50. 

RECREATIONS IN SCIENCE AND NATURAL PHI 
losophy. Dr. Hutton’s Translation of Montuctu’s edi- 
tion of Ozanam. Revised by Edward Biddle. New | 
edition, illustrated by upwards of 400 wood cuts, 1 vol. 
8vo., $3 50. 

HYMERS (J.)—A Treatise on the Integral Calculus con- | 
taining the integrations of Explicit Functions of one 
Variable; 
grals and of Elliptic Functions. 
and enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo., $3 50. 


HY MERS (J.)—A Treatise on Trigonometry and on Tri- 
gonometrical Tables and Logarithms, together with a | 


Selection of I’roblems and their solutions. 
1 vol. 8vo., $2 75. 

HEWITT (Rev. 
Plane Trigonometry. } vol. 8vo., $1 75. 

HY MERS (J.)—A Treatise on Differential Equations, and 
on the Calculus of Finite Differences. $3 30. 

HIND (JOHN)—The Elements of Algebra. Designed 
for the use of Students in the University. 
1 vol. tvo., $3 Sv. 


2d edition, | 


HALL (Rev, T. G.)—A Treatise on the Differential and | 


Integral Calculus, and the Calculus of Variation. 
edition, 1 vol. 8vo., 33 50. 


4th | 


INTEGRAL CALCULUS.—A Collection of Examples on | 
the Iutegral Calculus, in which every operation of each | 


example is completely effected. 
University. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 75. 

KELLAND (PHLLIP).—Theory of Heat. 
$2 63. 


By A Member of the 


1 vol. 8vo. 


LUBY (REV. J.) —The Elements of Geometry in general | 


terins, with Notes, &c., &c. Also a variety of Problems 

and Theorems, carefully selected «nd arranged with 

Analysis. New edition, | vol. 8vo. $2 75. 

(DION YSIUS.)—An Elementary Treatise on 
the Differential and Integral Calcuius. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 75. 

| MILLER (W. H.)—An Elementary Treatise on the Differ- | 
ential Caiculus. 3d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. $1 75. 

NAUTI‘AL ALMANAC (THE), 
E phemeris for the year 1846. 
$1 75. 


and Astronomical | 


| PEACOCK (GEORGE).—A Treatise on Algebra. 2 vols. | 


8vo. $8 
| SCOTT.—Plane Trigonometry and Mensuration, for the 
use of the Royal Military College. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 75. 
SCOTT. —Elements of Arithmetic and Algebra, for the use 
of the Royal Military College. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 25 
SIMSON (ROBERT)—The Elements of Euclid) the 
parts rend in the eo of Cambridge), with Geo- 
metrical Problems for Solatio l vol. 18mo. 81 75. 
TROTTER (JAMES).—A Key to Ingram’s Concise Sys- 
tem of Mathematics, containing Sofutions of all the 
QueStions prescribed in that work. 1 vol. 16mo. $2. 


| THOMSON (JAMES). —Elements of Plane and Spheri- 


cal Trigonometry, with the First Principles of Analytic 
Geometry. 4:h edition, | vol. 8vo0., $1 25. 
THOMSON (JAMES),—An Introduction to the Differen- 


tial and = taeer Cajculus, with an Appendix illustra- 
tive of the T of Curves. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 75. 


(JOHN) and (THOS.) LIND.—A Treatise on | 


2d edition, 1 vol. | 


together with the Theory cf Definite Inte- | 
Third edition revised | 


DAVID).—Problems and Theories in | 


Sth edition, | 


2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. | 


FT SL 








r ‘ENGLISH MATHEM ATICAL WORKS, ‘TATE (THOMAS).-—A Treatise on Factorial Analysis, 


with the Summation of Series, containing various new 
developments of Functions, &c. 1 vol. 8vo., $1 25. 

WILSON (RICHARD).—A System of Plane and Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry to which is added a Treatise on 
Logarithms. 1 vol. 8vo., $3 

WRIGHT (J. W. P.)—A Cotmentary on Newton's Prin- 
cipia, With a Supplementary volume. Designed for the 
use of Students at the Universities. 2 vols. 8vo., $5. 

WILLIAMS (J.M)—The Elements of Euclid, contain- 
ing the First Six Books. Adapted to the use of Students 
by means of Symbols. 1 vol 16mo., $1 75. 

WARREN (Rev. JOHN) —A Treatise on the Geometric 
Representation of the Square Roots of Negative Quan- 
tities. | vol. 8vo. 

WHEWELL (Prof )—Treatise on D ynamics. 
8vo., $6 SW. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
I.—ASTRONOMICAL, ETC. 


HERSCHEL.—Results of Astronom'cal Observations. 
made during the years 1834, '5, 6, °7, ’8, at-the Cape of 
Good Hope: being the completion of a Telescopic Sur- 
vey of the whole surface of the visible Heavens; com 
menced in 1825, by Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. 1 vol. 
4to. $25. 


NICHOL.—Neptune; an Exposition and a History ; 
being a Critical Account of the Discovery of the New 
Planet. By J.P. Nichol, LL.D. Imo. $1 63. 

The Stellar Universe ; Views of ite Arrangement, 

Motions, and Evolutions. By J. P. Nichol, LL.D. 

12mo. $1 63. 

| ——— Thoughts on some Important Points in the System 

ofthe World. By J.P. Nichol. Ilinstrated, $275. 


| TOMLINSON.—Recreations in Astronomy. By the Rev. 
Lewis Tomlinsen. M.A. 3d edition. 1 vol. Ie¢mo. $1 25. 


FERGUSON amg oy | explained upon Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principles. By James Ferguson, F.R.S. With 
Notes and pupplementary Chspters by David Brewster, 
LL.D. Third edition 2 vols. 8vo. 26 plates. $2 50. 

| HYMERS —The Elements of the Theory of Astronomy. 
| By J. Hymers, B.D. 2d edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 25. 


| VINCE.—The El of Ast y, designed for the 
| use of Students ia the University By the Rev. 8. 
Vince, A.M.,F.R.S. 4th edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $} 25. 


| SHADWELL.—Tables for Facilitating the Approximate 
Prediction of Occuitation and Eclipses for any particular 
i ey By Charles F. A. Shadwell, Esq, F.R.A.S. 
‘ 


| DANIELL.—Elements of Meteorology, being the third 

edition, revised and enlarged of Meteorological Essays. 

By the late John Frederick Daniell, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 
wo. 


Q vols. 











HUTCHISON.—A Treatise on the Causes and Principles 
of Meteorological Bhenomena : also, two Essays. By 
Graham Hutchison. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 

ZORNLIN.—The World of Waters ; 
itydrology. By Rosina M. Zornlin. 
creations in Physical Geography,’ 
Geology,” &ec. 1 vol. 18mo. $1 25. 


Il.—GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


LYELL (CHARLES, F.R.S.)—Elements of Geology. 
vols, $2 25. 

MARILELL G. LL.D. F.R.*.)—The Medals of 
Creation ; or First Lessons in Geology and in the Study 


or, Recreations in 
Author of “ Re- 
* Recreations in 


o 
-_ 





of Organic Remains. 2 vols. $5 50. 
Principles of Geology. Seventh edition, entirely 
| revised with Plates, Maps, &c. 1 vol.8vo. $5. 


TRIMMER (JOSHUA, FG.S.)\—Practical Geology and 
Mineralogy, with Instructions for the Qualitative Ans- 


| lysis of Minerals. 1 vol. 8vo. 

| HUMBLE (WILLIAM, M.D. F.G.S.)—Dictionary of 
Geology, and ge A Second edition, with ad- 
ditions. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 25 


DE LA BECHE (HENRY F.RS., F.G.8S.)—A Geologi- 
cal Manual. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 


| BUCKLAND (WILLIAM).—Geology and Mineralogy 
ome with reference to Natural Theology. 2 vols. 
vo. 
BOASE (HENRY S., M.D.)—Treatise on Primary Geo- 
logy. lvol.8vo $1 50. 
BAKEWELL (ROBERT).—An Introduction to Geology. 
1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 
ANSTED (DAVID THOMAS, M.A. F.R.S.)—Geology, 
ee Descriptive, and Practical. 2 vols. 8vo. 
i 


JAMESON (ROBERT).—Mineralogy sessing to the 
Natural History System. 12mo. $1 50 
—. (JOHN).—A Treatise on Geology. 12mo. 
1 50. 
PHILLIPS (WILLIAM,F.L.S.)—An Elementary Treatise 
on Mineralogy, comprising an Introduction to the Sci- 
ence. With by Francis Alger. 1 


vol. 8vo. $3. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
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